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On pavement, heavy sod, in wet or dry plowing, this testing unit measures the ability of tractor 
tires to deliver drawbar horsepower. Repeated tests have proven that no other tractor tire can 
match the Firestone Champion in pulling and cleaning — on any job—in any soil condition. 


You Get All the Drawbar Horsepower 
Your Tractor Can Deliver With 


Firestone 
CHAMPIONS 


OIL conditions for plowing and planting may vary, 

but the performance you get from Firestone 

Champion Tractor Tires always adds up to more work 
done behind the drawbar. 


Tests prove that you get all the drawbar horse- 
power your tractor can deliver when you use Firestone 
Champions. The curved and tapered traction bars grip 
the soil for a firm, sure hold . . . the flared tread open- 
ings keep the tire clean . . . and the wide, flat tread 


always insures full traction contact which means 



















maximum mines pull and longer tread life.  eey ‘i restone Tires for Sine 
Let your Firestone Dealer or Store show you the Wheel That Rolls on the Farm 
many other features that help you save money and get 
more work done. | FIRESTONE FIRESTONE 
HEAVY DUTY CHAMPION HF R 
: ) The new, — . 
ALWAYS BUY TIRES BUILT BY FIRESTONE, ORIGINATOR ce | ( 
Bre Eee 





OF THE FIRST PRACTICAL PNEUMATIC TRACTOR TIRE UN \n 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 





Copgright 1953, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
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YOU CAN GROW BETTER 


“PACTS show you why 


oan eens 


drills permit 2, 3, 4, of 5 drill hookups and 
ollow drills to follow ground contour. 


MM Low Wheel Drill with fertilizing attachment. 
Variety of openers available for ony type soil. 





IF YOU WANT FAST, ACCURATE 
SEEDING AT UNIFORM DEPTH— 
IT’S A DEPENDABLE MM 
GRAIN DRILL FOR YOU. 
THESE ARE THE REASONS — 





You name the crop—your big-capacity Moline- 
Monitor Grain Drill will sow it quickly, with 
pin-point precision . . . give you complete control 
of your entire drilling operation. 

Moline-Monitor disc openers cut through 
trash cleanly and evenly. Seed tubes deliver 
the seed into the moist earth at the bottom of 
the furrow . . . before the dirt falls back into 
place. Seeds are placed at uniform depth, safe 
from wind and weather, to germinate quickly, 
evenly. That means uniform growth, uniform 
ripening . . . better yields and a crop that’s 
easier to harvest. 


MM DRILLS ELIMINATE BRIDGING AND GRINDING 


Choose from either of two highly accurate 
feed mechanisms . . . famous MM fluted or 
double-run types. Do all your drilling without 
ever buying special seed gates. MM Drills han- 
dle everything from fine flax to big beans with 
your original equipment. An exclusive MM fea- 
ture lets you actually see the seed being de- 
livered to the spouts. 


QUALITY, ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Rugged all-steel construction gives you a new 
_ in dependable, long-life performance. Typi- 
cal of MM quality are the extra large axle bear- 
ings, completely enclosed in a self-aligning, dust- 
proof housing. MM gives you a big hopper—one 
that holds almost a bushel per foot. Galvanized 


MinmEAPOLIS MOLINE 
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when you use MOLINE-MONITOR GRAIN DRILLS 


MM Press Wheel Drill shown with fertilizing 
attachment packs loose soil firmly to conserve 
soil and moisture. 


— 


MA Fertilizer Drill features divided, extra-large 
hopper for seed and fertilizer. 


steel with zinc-grip finish means long life . . . 
virtually free of up-keep costs. 


HYDRAULIC UNI-MATIC POWER 
CUTS WORK, SPEEDS WORK! 


For easy, accurate seeding and greater safety, 
Moline-Monitor Drills may be equipped for use 
with MM Uni-Matic Power. You get fast, 
smooth, one-lever action for hydraulically rais- 
ing or lowering furrow openers from the tractor 
seat. When you use Uni-Matic Power, the drill 
feed is thrown in or out of gear automatically — 
when openers enter the ground, the feed is in 
gear ... when openers are raised, it’s out of gear. 

Be sure, before you buy that you get all the 
advantages offered by Moline-Monitor Drills 
. . . the world’s first successful grain drills—and 
still the recognized leaders! 


AN MM DRILL FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


FLUTED FEED, PRESS WHEEL, DOUBLE RUN, DEEP FUR- 
ROW, DOUBLE DISC, FERTILIZER, SINGLE DISC, HOE 
TYPE, LISTER, FERTILIZER ATTACHMENTS, GRASS SEEDER 
ATTACHMENTS, PRESS WHEEL ATTACHMENTS! 


See Your Neighborly MM Dealer for Com- 

lete Facts on MM Drills, Visionlined Tractors, 

arvestors, Power Units, and other QUALITY 
Modern Machines. 


Front-of-bearing delivery 
spoced 


MINNEAPOLIS-MoLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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CHECK UP 


CHLORINE BACTERICIDE 


Looking for a more efficient, more economical chlo- 
rine bactericide? If so, you’ve never used Lo-Bax! For 
many years Lo-Bax chlorine rinse solutions have been 
used by leading dairy farms everywhere to sanitize 
cans, pails, utensils, and other equipment. Lo-Bax 
has proved its ability to give a quick, positive bac- 
teria kill that assures maximum protection. To help 
get your milk checks up—and keep them there— 


check up on Lo-Bax today. 


LO-BAX Chlorine Bactericides 


available with or without a wetting agent 


LoBax-21 Chiorine with a wetting 
agent where extra penetrating ac- 
tion aids faster bacteria kill. Rinses 
freely. Exceptionally smooth and 
easy on milkers’ hands and cows’ 


sensitive teats and udders. 














Lo-Bax Special Contains 50% 
available chlorine in dry, free-flow- 
ing form. Dissolves quickly in water, 
hard or soft, hot or cold, to make 
clear, fast-killing rinse solutions. 
Harmless to cows’ udders and 


milkers’ hands. 





MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Mathieson Industrial Chemicals Division 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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Ask your dairy plant about Lo-Bax chlorine bac- 
tericides or write us for complete information. 
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COVER PICTURE 


To call attention to our Holstein class on 
page 178, we have selected this Strohmeyer-Car- 
penter picture of a man and a cow, both very 
well known in Holstein circles. The man, of 
course, is W. K. Hepburn, Jr., popular farm and 
herd manager of Forsgate Farms, New Jersey. 
The cow is Woodyglen Queen Mazie, 9-year-old 
cow that has been a strong winner in the Fors- 
gate show string the past two years. She recently 
was named All-American Aged Cow for 1953, 
having been first prize aged cow, senior and 
grand champion at the National Dairy Cattle 
Congress, New York State Fair, Eastern States 
Exposition; first prize cow in milk and reserve 
grand champion at the Royal Winter Fair; and 
second prize aged ¢ow at the International 
Dairy Show. 
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Washington Dairygrams 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS. SECRETARY BENSON SAYS DAIRY FARM- 





ERS WILL NOT RECEIVE 90 PER CENT PARITY SUPPORTS 
IN VIEW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND CONDITIONS. INDI- 
CATED ANY DAIRY PRODUCTS IN PRESIDENT'S SET- 
ASIDE PROPOSAL WOULD HAVE INFLUENCE ON DECISION 
REGARDING LEVEL OF DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS.» 


WHEAT-BUTTER HOLDINGS. WHEAT REPRESENTS ALMOST AS MUCH 
AS ALL OTHER MAJOR COMMODITIES COMBINED. DAIRY 
PRODUCTS MAKE UP SMALL FRACTION OF THAT OF WHEAT $ 
LESS BUTTER THAN TOBACCO. 





BORROWING POWER. CONGRESS REQUESTED TO INCREASE 
LIMIT TO REMOVE THREAT AGAINST ENTIRE PRICE SUP= 
PORT PROGRAM. UNLESS RAISED, PRESENT COMMIT- 
MENTS CANNOT BE CARRIED OUT. NO ACTION YET BY 
CONGRESS. 


CC 





COTTON ACREAGE FOR 1954. BILL PROPOSED TO INCREASE ACRE- 
AGE ALLOTMENT TO 21 MILLION ACRES. SENT TO 
PRESIDENT FOR SIGNATURE. INCREASE WILL IMPROVE 
"DIVERTED" ACREAGE PROBLEM. 





FARM SURPLUS DISPOSAL. PROBLEM OF DISPOSITION ACUTE. 
NUMEROUS PLANS PROPOSED; NO EFFECTIVE ACTION 
TAKEN. PLAN TO MAKE BUTTER AVAILABLE TO AMERICAN 
CONSUMERS AT REDUCED PRICE MAY BE APPROVED. 





FARM PRICES. DURING JANUARY, PRICES FOR WHOLESALE MILK 
AND BUTTERFAT CONTINUED TO DROP. INDEX FOR ALL 
DAIRY PRODUCTS DECREASED 3 PER CENT, 7 PER CENT 
LESS THAN A YEAR AGO. TOTAL FARM PRICES INCREASED, 
BUT COSTS INCREASED ALSO. 





CORN ACREAGE ALLOTMENT. CORN JOINS COTTON AND WHEAT WITH 
RESTRICTIONS ON 1954 CROP. FIRST ACREAGE ALLOT- 
MENTS ON CORN SINCE 1950 WILL REDUCE ACREAGE 
NEARLY 17% PER CENT FROM 1953 PLANTED ACREAGE. 





LIBERALIZED DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCE. MORE RAPID WRITE- 
OFF OF FARM BUILDINGS AND MACHINERY COSTS PER- 
MITTED. TWO-THIRDS OF COST MAY BE DEDUCTED IN 
FIRST HALF OF LIFE OF DEPRECIATING ASSETS. PRES- 
ENT LAW PERMITS ONLY ONE-HALF. 











TO ORDER OR RENEW! 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN [] New 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [] Renewal 
| enclose $ . Please send me Hoard’s Dairyman for 
the next years. ‘ 
Name R. F. D.__ 
P.O State 

SPECIALS 





THREE YEARS $2.00 FIVE YEARS $3.00 


(Reg. Price 1 Year $1.00) 
(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 
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“My Dari-Kool 
gaves me 


time and labor” 


says Paul W. Baumgartner 
Route 2, Monroe, Wis. 


DARIKOOL 


BULK MILK COOLER 
The Bulk Cooler thats 10 Years Ahead / 










ELIMINATES SLy\\ 
MILK CANS RRA, 
AND CAN 


HANDLING ’ 
Also available in 100-, 


150-, 200-, 300-, 500-, 
700-galion capacities. 


Model shown 


* DKS 400 
400 - Gallon Capacity 


DARI-KOOL COSTS LESS TO BUY 
—LESS TO MAINTAIN 


Tests prove that producers operating Dari-Kool 
bulk milk coolers increase milk production and 
profits with less work. Fast cooling assures a low 
bacteria count and better milk. While bulk 
cooling offers many advantages, Dari-Kool’s 
exclusive ice bank and glacial waterfall cooling 
method is years ahead of any other cooler. 
Dari-Kool is a low-cost, self-contained, bulk 
cooler ready to plug in. There's nothing else 
to buy — no remote, expensive compressor units 
to install. Dari-Kool bulk coolers are construct- | 
ed of stainless steel—inside and out— and can't 
rust. Compare features, compare quality, com- accuRATE CALIBRATION ASSURES 
pare price, and you'll buy DARI-KOOL. CORRECT PAYMENT 








MILK MAY BE POURED OR 
PIPED TO COOLER 
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DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1444 E. Washirgten Ave., Madison 3, Wis. Dept. 2 






Please send me without obligation complete information on 
the advantages of Dari-Kool bulk cooling. 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





| 


lestructive or constructive 


Something Worth While 


My FFA boys would like to en- 


ter the 1954 Hoard’s Dairyman 
judging contest Please send us 

sets of pictures 

We really enjoy your fine pro- 
ram and wish to thank you very 
much for sponsoring something 
eally worth while, an_ interest 
catcher 

Forrest J. KALLENBACH. 


California. 


Not Good Until Proved So 


Where does Mr. Strong (January 
10) get the figure “thousands of 
good bulls” and so “many cows” 
leave because of artificial breed- 
nz? How does one know whether 
1 bull is a good or a poor critter 


unless he is proved? 

Here I will quote a_ breeding 
slogan that is used by a top breed- 
er in the Milking Shorthorn Jour- 
nal: “Yes No Guess — We Test.” 
So, if the bulls that are butchered 
are not proved, one cannot cor- 
rectly call them good until they 
are proved so. 

In this area the two main rea- 
why cows leave home are 
disease and low production. This 
low production could be due to the 


sons 


genetic makeup of the animal or 
poor management. The last item 
I mentioned (management) is 
most important for this must be 
practiced in natural breeding as 
well as artificial if either is to be 
successful 
North Carolina. B. W. S. 


Women Would Drown 


I agree with T. W. Strong of 
Vermont in his letter, “Why Cows 


Leave Home.” in the January 10 
issue. We all know that if the 
women were on one side of the 
ocean and the men on the other 
the women would all eventually 


drown 


Michigan. CHARLES W. BARBER, 


Quoting Dr. Rice 


I enjoy your magazine immense- 


ly and think it is the best agri- 
cultural periodical published. In 
your January 10 issue, T. W. 


Strong's letter was extremely crit- 


ical of artificial insemination. 

I have recently purchased 
“Breeding and Improvement of 
Farm Animals,” a most excellent 


book by Dr. V. A. Rice, one of the 
outstanding leaders in the field of 
genetics. 
There has 
of artificial 
tain a clear, 
this controversial 
cast aside the crackpot 
taries and self-styled. “experts” 
and consider the views of an au- 
thority. Dr. Rice’s chapter on ar- 
tificial insemination (page 260) 
leads to the following conclusion: 
Artificial breeding vastly in- 
creases the use of truly great 
bulls. Dr. Rice cites the example 
of Milkdale Aristocrat Rag Apple 
(a bull once in the stud of the 
New York Artificial Breeders Co- 
operative) that sired 10,000 calves. 
Dr. Rice states that in natural 


been much criticism 
insemination. To ob- 
unbiased picture of 
subject, let us 
commen- 


wise 


ese columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 

their opinion on any subject 
or foolish 
ssumes no responsibility f{ 


whether radical or conserva- 
critical or commendatory. 
r opinions expressed 


this would have taken 200 
years. Also, that the first 10 test- 
ed daughters produced 664 pounds 
of milk and 46 pounds of butterfat 


service 


more than their dams. The dams 
averaged more than 500 pounds 
butterfat. 

The program allows more sires 


to be proved at an earlier age. It 
distributes the risk of poor trans- 
mitting ability among many farm- 


ers with little loss to each indi- 
vidual farmer. 
Some of the best cows in our 


herd have not been bred to a bull 
for four years, yet each year our 
herd records show that these cows 
increased in production over the 
preceding year. 

Could Dr. Rice possibly be wrong 
in his views after devoting his life 
to animal breeding? I doubt it! 

New York. ARLENE SINS. 


Man Is At Fault 


Conception is not generally the 
fault of artificial breeding any 
more than it is the fault of the 
bull. Conception, for the greatest 
part, depends on the management 
of the herd. If that doesn’t sound 
reasonable, why is it that one herd 
will average 85 to 90 per cent con- 
ception, and the herd across the 
road will only average 50 per cent? 
There is something wrong, but it 
isn't artificial breeding. 

Illinois. ROBERT FALKENSTEIN. 


Bulls Spread Disease 

We have a young neighbor who 
didn't think much of artificial 
breeding until his bull picked up 
a venereal disease and spread it 
through the whole herd. He sold 
them all and bought a new bunch 
—is now using artificial breeding. 

New York. RAYMOND DANN. 


Butter for Russia 


Why is there any objection to 
selling 10 thousand tons of butter 
to Russia? I cannot help but feel 
that there is more to the entire 
transaction than is being disclosed. 

In such quantity purchases, a 


nominal discount is always as- 
sumed, but to have’ some govern- 
ment official reluctant to ship the 
butter on the grounds that the 
American housewive:. are compelled 
to pay a higher price does not 
ring true. The housewife buys one 
pound at a time. Would she pay 
the same price if she ordered 10 
thousand tons? 

Extending your publication fur- 
ther success in its crusade on be- 
half of the dairy industry. 

Missouri. THOMAS J. KUBAJAK, JR. 


On Bulk Handling 


After reading the pros and cons 
on bulk milk handling and after 
studying the advertisements in the 
different farm papers, there are 
two things I have yet to see. They 
are, a place to dip the cups be- 
tween each cow and also a scale 
for milk records. 


Vermont. L. COLBURN. 


There Are All Kinds 


Have read Hoard’s Dairyman 40 
cr more years. It has been most 
of my schooling in dairy farming. 
Although some of the letters in 
the Opinions, Brickbats, and Bou- 
quets column burn me up, espe- 
cially Mr. Parsons’ in, the Decem- 
ber 10 issue, I agree with Neil K. 
Holbrook. 

We started to produce milk in 
the depression days when markets 
were flooded. It was not hard, 
however, to find a market for Jer- 
sey milk. The first dealer was 
eager to take it. He started to 
collect on the first of the month 
and a whole month's milk was held 
back. There was one month’s and 
10 days’ milk in his hands when 
we were paid for the first month. 

To our surprise, the first three days 
we got no credit. He gave us a 3.9 
test for the month. I went to see 
this man and he became indignant 
when I mentioned the three first 
days and the 3.9 test. Hoping to 
help him out, his truck driver ap- 
peared. I asked him if he remem- 
bered the day he started to col- 
lect. He answered: “The first of 
the month.” His boss fired him 
and told him to get off the prem- 
ises. 

We could not get an honest 
test from this man so went in 
quest of another market. Our sec- 
ond dealer paid the 10th and 25th 
of each month. Our first test was 
5.4 and it has played between 4.9 
and 5.4 for the last 12 years. 


Massachusetts. P.V. 
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short, so he saws a little 
off another leg and that 
makes a third leg too 
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“It’s quite a long story!” 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Nice Rich Cream 


After reading Mrs. Chester Tink- 
ham’s letter (January 10), I find 
lots of words, some of them un- 
writable. She should not judge all 
milk plants or creameries by what 
she saw — if she saw it. 

I have been in a lot of cream- 
eries and milk plants and failed 
to see any of that rotten cream 
made into butter. As a matter of 
fact, I find it quite the opposite. 
I find farmers bringing nice, rich 


cream and milk to our creamery. 


I don’t think any farmer would 
bring that bad kind of cream be- 
cause our operators and workers 
would reject it. 

Minnesota. ELMER M. LAFLEuR. 


Request from Japan 


Let me express my hearty grati- 
tude for rich and useful informa- 
tion or suggestions you offer. on 
the pages of the Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. The farming conditions here 
on these narrow, steep mountain- 
islands of Japan are, of course, 
very different of yours both geo- 
graphically and socio-economically. 
Yet there are many facts and 
methods we can even intactly to 
our. farming under those specific 
conditions. 

The dairy farming in Japan is, 
to be said, due originally to aids of 


America. Practically the people of 


Japan had not quite known about 
this type of farming until 1871, 
when an advisory party headed by 
Horace Capron, the then U. S. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and con- 
sisted chiefly of American techni- 
cians, workers, or instructors came 
to Hokkaido, the northernmost of 
the Japan islands. They teached 
our pioneering farmers how to 
bring this cool, rather scarsely 
populated virgin land, that was all 
new to those settlers from warmer, 
densely populated and almost ex- 
clusively rice-growing villages of 
older Japan, under cultivation. By 
them, the seed: of our dairy farm- 
ing was sown. Among the party 
members were Edwin Don, a base- 
builder of animal enterprise of our 
farming, and William S. Clerk 
who, as vice-master, established 
Christian morale in the tradition 
of the Sapporo Agricultural School, 
original of the present Agricultu- 
ral College of the Hokkaido Uni- 
versity. His farewell words, “Boys 
be ambitious!”, is still a familiar 
saying among our youths. 

From the time, we have learned 
a great many things on every field 
of dairying from America. Though 
we have learned very much from 
other progressed dairy countries 
too, especially from Denmark, no 
one can deny the greatest contri- 
butional influence of American 
dairying on ours. 

We are utilizing only merely 20 
per cent of our country-land, sta- 
tistically, to agricultural produc- 
tion. ‘Agriculture’ in Japan means 
almost altogether ‘crop-culture’, 
particularly rice-culture. The other 
80 per cent, most of which cov- 
ers mountain area, is indeed dis- 
playing very poor agricultural pro- 
ductivity. To support our over- 
crowding population those poorly 
utilized mountain-sides must be 
changed into productive farmland. 
However, our old customary farm- 
ing, developed and established rea- 
sonably on lower, humid river-ba- 
sins, has shown up little or no ca- 
pability for such mission. A new 
type of farming is to be brought 
fourth and established on the 


(Continued on page 164) 
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Contains grease, wax or oil. Test the udder 
infusion you have been using. Will it dis- 
solve in water or warm milk? Does it re- 
lease antibiotics fast? Then how can you 
expect to cure mastitis quickly before it 
gets a firm foothold in the udder? 


New liquid Terramycin Animal Formula for 
Mastitis disperses instantly in warm milk 
in the udder. Wonder-working Terramycin 
is dispersed to hit infection in a matter of 
seconds. Make this test yourself. You can 
see it go to work. 
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Disperses Instantly; 
Hits Mastitis Fast 


Squeeze any grease or wax base mas- 
titis ointment into a bowl of warm 
water. See how it lies in an oily blob 
on the surface. 

What about the medication inside 
that blob of “‘goo’’? Can it hit infec- 
tion racing swiftly to every section of 
the quarter? 

Now squeeze an equal amount of 
Terramycin Animal Formula for 
Mastitis into a bowl of water. 

See how it disperses instantly. See 
how the antibiotics start to work in 
seconds. 

Remember this test when mastitis 
strikes. Ask for new Terramycin 
Animal Formula for Mastitis. 


New, Fast-acting Liquid Udder Infusion in Tubes 


Terra 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


mycin 


ANIMAL FORMULA 


for MASTITIS 


One tube clears up most cases; leaves no greasy, waxy deposits 


Here’s the newest development in treatment 
of mastitis. It’s wonder-working .antibiotic 
Terramycin in fast-acting liquid form. 
Terramycin Animal Formula for Mastitis 
with .Polymyxin B Sulfate is a liquid udder 
infusion in tubes. It actually disperses instant- 
ly in milk. It starts to work in seconds because 
it contains no thick, gummy grease, wax, or oil. 
One tube clears up most infections in only 
12 to 24 hours, even many difficult cases, thanks 
to this new antibiotic combination effective 
against a wide range of mastitis organisms. 





Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Brooklyn 6, New York 
World’s Largest Producer of Antibiotics 


There is no greasy residue, no waxy deposits 
left in’ the udder. New Terramycin Animal 
Formula for Mastitis milks out completely. 

Get new liquid Terramycin Animal For- 
mula for Mastitis at the first sign of infection. 
Use it. for scratches and other injuries, too. 

Your animal health headquarters now has 
new liquid Terramycin Animal Formula for 
Mastitis. 








New idea full trailing-type mower in thick stand of mixed timothy and red 


clover. Quiet and smooth-running, 


this mower trails perfectly, cuts evenly. 


New Idea semi-mounted mower. Self-contained, quickly adaptable to most 
Chis model and trailing-type above are available with hydraulic lift. 


tractors 


7 ways to lower 
mowing costs 


@ Buy a mower that is quick on-and-off. 
Frees tractor immediately for other work while hay cures. You 
can take quick advantage of weather breaks. 


® Buy a mower that will last. 


You need rugged strength without excess weight. Close tolerances 

and correct balance keep machine from vibrating itself to pieces. 
® Buy a mower that cuts clean on square corners. 

Then you don't have to back up, circle, or figure-eight. Saves time 

and fuel. But be sure the machine is built so there is no strain on 


the PTO or universal joints. 


® Buy a mower that is simple to adjust. 
To keep lead and pitman straps properly adjusted at all times for 
maximum cutting efficiency. 

® Buy a mower with protected gears and moving parts. 
Gear assembly should be sealed in oil, free from dust and grit. 
Bearings should be protected and easy to grease. 

® Buy a mower with modern pitman bearing. 
To stand the constant pounding of the reciprocating motion of the 
sickle, crank bearing should be a completely sealed roller bearing. 

® Buy a mower that is safety engineered. F 
Cutter-bar safety release is a must. Safety shields enclosing moving 
parts help insure against human error. Trailing cutter-bar gives 
you time to stop before accidents occur. 


You will find every one of these time 
and money-saving features built into 
New Ipea trailing or semi-mounted 
type mowers... mowers that are a 
major tool at New Ipea, not a side- 


Dept. 1049, Coldwater, Ohio 


Send folders os checked 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
wna =~. Ma 


line. Use these mowers to bring costs 


down. Ask your New Ipea dealer 
to demonstrate a New Ipea mower. 
Compare other makes. We think 


you'll end up owning a New Ipea. 


MAIL. COUPON TODAY 
FOR FREE FOLDERS 
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Opinions, Brickbats, 


(Continued from page 162) 


mountain-sides. There, fortunate- 
ly, we see the modern grassland 
farming developing in America and 
other progressing dairy countries. 
We can get, and have got, many 
essential knowledges or sugges- 
tions for our coming mountain- 
farming from that type of farming. 

Dairy farming is essentially a 
grassland farming. And on this 


point, I wish to express my sin- 


cere admiration to you for the 
great contribution the Hoard’s 


Dairyman made through the long - 


succession of years past and will 
make in innumerable coming years 
to firm establishment of perma- 
nency in agriculture through your 
contsant faith and devotion to 
dairy farming. 

In these several years unprece- 
dentedly many Americans have 
come over to our country as serv- 
ice men or other. Many of them 
might have seen rural side of Ja- 
pan directly by their eyes. I shail 
be very glad if I can hear well- 
intentioned views or _ opinions 
through frank American eyes and 


minds from some of readers. I 
hope, if permitted, to introduce 
them to our rural youths and 


farmers for their good information. 
Concluding now, I beg your tol- 
erance for my poor, faulty English. 
Seeichi Tada 
c/o The Nakatsu Koto Gakko 
Nakatsugawa, Gifu Ken, Japan 


Wants Lower Prices 


As a housewife of moderate 
means, I use oleo and will as 
many others will until someone 
lowers the price of butter to a 
reasonable level. It’s not that I 
wouldn't rather have butter or 
don't know the difference. Butter 


here in my city is three or more 
times more expensive than oleo. It 
isn't worth more than twice the 
price of oleo, if that much, for 
comparative values received. If 
butter were 50 cents a pound or 
less, I would gladly buy it. And 
the same applies to all milk 
products. 

We used to use lots of cheese 
but now we can better afford beef. 
A pound of cheese won't go nearly 
as far in our family as a pound of 
beef any way you look at it. 

Here in our city we have a bak- 
ery that is doing the dairy farm- 
ers a big favor. They advertise on 
radio and TV that their bread has 
pure creamery butter as the only 
shortening, thus keeping the word 
“butter” before the public’s eyes 
and ears. 

I firmly believe that a slight de- 
crease in price increases demand 
for a product and only a shortage 
(more demand for a product than 
there is a supply of product) will 
send the price up. The govern- 
ment has tried to remedy the over- 
supply by buying up the surplus 
but matters have been getting 
worse every year ‘til we have a 
very unhealthy situation with the 
government having to buy more 
every year. The dairymen are right 
in thinking they are going to have 
to sell more butter or go broke 
and there is only one obvious way 
out. That is to lower the price, 
thereby increasing the demand for 
their product. I think they will 
find the arithmetic simple: 10 Ibs. 
of butter at $1.00 a lb. or 100 Ibs. 
at 60 cents a Ib.? 

Georgia. Mrs. R. F. THomas, Jr. 
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Bouquets ... 


Dairy Products as Gifts 


We have made it our custom to 
send Christmas packages of cheese 
to our various good customers. 
From the tone of the thank you 
letters, we assume that we could 
not have selected a more appro- 
priate gift. 

We in turn received a six-pound 
carton of butter from Briggs 
Transfer Company, which we 
greatly appreciated. 

Since Wisconsin is a great dairy 
state, we think that a great deal 
of good will and, incidentally, some 
good advertising for the state and 
its dairy products can be had if 
more firms send dairy products as 
Christmas presents to their cus- 
tomers. 


Wisconsin. E. G. HoeppNer. 


“All Wet” on 4.5 Milk 


T have been reading your paper 
for three years and look forward 
for the time of each issue. I think 
it is a great paper for the dairy- 
man and his wife; in fact, the wife 
usually beats me to it and reads 
it first. 

Enjoy Brickbats and Bouquets, 
and I want to say that John J. 
Frick in the December 10 issue is 
al! wet about refusing to buy any- 
thing but 45 milk. Doesn’t he 
know that we have a surplus of 
butterfat now? I shudder to think 
of what the surplus would be if 
all herds tested 4.5. 

I can’t see why anyone wants 
to produce such high-testing milk 
when in most milksheds the price 
is based on 3.5 and every point ° 
above that sells for about one-half 
the price you get for each point up 
to the base test. 

Notice that Mr. Frick states 
that he was in the dairy business. 
I think he had better -get back in 
for a few years before he tries to 
tell the rest of us how to run our 
business. 


Missvuri. R. G. Morton. 


A Coffee Substitute 
Let’s take the bull by the horns; 


or, if you prefer, “the insemina- 
tor.” I'll bet some good dairy 
cows are wondering why their 


masters don’t make an effort to 
replace some of the 10-cent-a-cup 
coffee with good, healthful milk 
which is available at the same 
price. 

Just get one-fifth of the people 
(including dairymen) to _ switch 
from coffee to milk and you will 
have it in the bag (I mean a 
shortage, not a surplus). 

How can this be done? You 
might ask the oleo people. They 
seem to have done a pretty fair 
job on substitutes. And, again, I 
will wager that it was not done 
by wishful thinking. 

Oregon. JOHN QUIMBY. 


When Poisoning Trees 


I am taking the liberty of call- 
ing your attention to the article 
“Good Time to Poison Trees”, page 
916 in Hoard’s Dairyman. When 
I see recommendations for killing 
trees or poisonous weeds by the 
use of sodium arsenite or any ar- 
senical compounds, I shudder at 
the consequences. 


Research in agriculture has 


shown us that the new chemicals, 
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2,4,5-T and 2,4-D have the ability 
to kill all. types of trees and brush 
with no danger of poisoning. 

Your splendid magazine would 
do a great public service if it 
would call attention to the conse- 
quences of using any type of poi- 
sonous compound to kill trees or 
weeds when they can use a safe 
chemical such as 2,4,5-T and 2,4-D 
or agricultural borax, salt, or the 
new chemical CMU. 

In California there was a long 
dry spell, at which time many 
springs became drippers. By kill- 
ing the brush and trees around 
these springs with these chemicals 
we increased the flow three times. 

To show you the seriousness of 
using poisonous compounds, many 
dogs and cats died last spring and 
a dog poisoner was blamed; how- 
ever, on the field work of the 
sheriff's office it was found that 
weed-arsenic poisoning was the 
cause. One baby lost its life from 
drinking arsenical compound. 

I am sure you can see the mer- 
its of the unpoisonous chemicals 
for both tree killing and weed 
control. 

University of California. 

M. S. BECKLEY, 
Farm Advisor. 


Let Children Enjoy Farm 


In answer to “Michigan Farm- 
er” (November 25, 1953), who so 
strongly objects to their hired 
man’s wife and family I'd like to 
put in a plea. 

If our children need always stay 
in the yard for fear of a boss com- 
ing and catching them watching 
the pigs, I would feel as though 
they were cooped up in a city lot 
just watching the cars go by. Our 
children need to learn by experi- 
ence and families need to do things 
together. Surely, we want them to 
have freedom and feel security. 
Perhaps it will take the man 15 
minutes longer to do the chores if 
the family is there. You're paying 
him, I know, but occasionally it 
surely can’t hurt. 

Remember what a war-weary 
world our children are growing up 
in. Can’t we hope that the daddy 
who has time to let the toddler 
throw the ear of corn to the pig 
and pet the newborn calf will help 
his child grow up with a feeling of 
security? If the time comes that 
he (the child) must be in service, 
he'll have memories of home worth 
fighting for. 

Money is not all-important. 
Surely, the happiness of children 
should mean far more than that. 

Illinois. Mrs. EMEry KAuFMAN. 
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“There won’t be any production 
records kept on her, and that’s 
final!” 


Strengthen Our Shows 


As breeders we have fallen heir 
to many beliefs and practices, all 
designed with the best of inten- 
tions, but not all with the same 
ultimate improvement resulting 
from them. We have over a half 
century’s records of production 
and results of fairs to go by for 
evaluating these practices, which 
should be ample information to 
base decisions on. Unfortunately, 
this vast stockpile of records in 
all our breeds has been bypassed 
by most “research” workers, until 
W. C. Washbon and others started 
using some of them — too many 
others preferring to speak in ab- 
stract terms of gametes, chromo- 
somes, and genes, instead of the 
actual experience based on the re- 
sults of all the breeders that tried 
all these things we read about in 
our breed papers. 

I will leave for the users of it, 
to prove that the average on the 
three, five, or 60 nearest dams, 
means anything, as far as the av- 
erage level of a bull’s daughters 
is concerned. We learn that a 
bull’s true ability can be accurate- 
ly predicted 80 per cent of the 
time, from his proven brothers and 
uncles. (Hoard’s Dairyman Sept. 
10). Lacking that information, 
would not the average of all the 
daughters of all the sires and dams 
in the pedigree for three or four 
generations be a more accurate 
basis for anticipation? 

The most unfortunate aspect of 
judging is that breeders -that can 
tell good type from poor, still have 
difficulty in telling good produc- 
tion from poor; they fail to dif- 
ferentiate between 305, 2x and 
365, 3x, and too much tendency 
to excuse low records. 

Were there any definite correla- 
tion between show bulls as a 
group, and what it takes to be a 
sire of milky and/or typy cows, it 
should have been firmly estab- 
lished by now, from the many rec- 
ords referred to above, and col- 
lected for over 50 years. 

At the National Dairy Shows 
from 1906 to 1940, in the Guernsey 
breed, 270 heifers that won first, 
second, and third place in their 
classes with 52 per cent tested of- 
ficially, their best official records 
averaged 485 pounds butterfat. 
During the same period, 311 cows 
in milk that placed in the top 
three (included 83 per cent with 
official records) averaged 616 
pounds butterfat. 

From this we can but conclude 
that a beautiful heifer, and what 
it takes to be a top cow, are not 
necessarily correlated, while the 
typy cow has what it takes to be 
a better than average producer. 

But the general rule of show 
cows needs strengthening; let cows 
three years old and older first 
prove they are an asset to the milk 
business, for if they are not that, 
they cannot improve the breed or 
be an asset to a show. What could 
add more to a show, for exhibitor 
and spectator alike, than produc- 
tion records printed in the pro- 
gram, and the assurance that all 
the dairy cows are good producers? 

Could not requests from the 
breeders get the premium money 
at the fairs more equitably dis- 
tributed for the good of the in- 
dustry? Pay more and farther 
down the line for cows that have 
proved they are pillars of the dairy 
industry, at the expense of the 
bulls that aren’t showing up any- 
way, and heifers that may be but 
gay (potential) deceivers. 

Washington. R. W. RoBINsOoN. 
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Animals Protect Themselves 
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Normally of a very timid nature, a 
Doe will fight ferociously and 
effectively to protect its Fawn 
against attecks of Rattlesnakes 
and other natural enemies. 
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AC ALUVVAC PROTECTS 


MORE NEW CAR ENGINES 
THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


Every car, truck and tractor en- 
gine has its natural enemies too— 
the dust, dirt, grit and sludge that 
collect in motor oil—ready to 
attack smooth-surfaced bearings, 
pistons and many other expensive 
precision parts. 


AC’s Aluvac Element provides 


accordion fold gives ten times the 
filtering area of ordinary elements, 
and its specially formulated ma- 
terial filters out particles as fine 
as 1/100,000 of an inch. 


Change your oil filter element at 
from 4000 to 6000 miles—and 
when you do this, change to AC 





proved protection against these 


Aluvac to make your car, truck or 





engine oi enemies. Its special 





Optional Factory Equipment on 


tractor engine run better, longer. 
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OLDS MOBILE 


WITH 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


Original or Optional Factory Equipment on 
CHEVROLET, BUICK, CADILLAC and GMC 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Of all the dairymen in this country, it is estimated 





that 825,000 have an advantage. It’s the advantage 
which comes from feeding a milk replacement! 


\ And the extra advantages which come from feeding 


realize that more dairymen feed more DAIRYADE 


Y DAIRYADE speak for themselves when you stop to 


\ than any other milk replacement distributed exclu- 


sively by milk plants! 


Why do so many thousands of dairymen choose 


the extra advantages 


of DAIRYADE? Because 


DAIRY ADE is dependable—it mixes easily and thor. 
oughly in warm water—and its top quality shows up 
when you feed it. DAIRYADE contains the proven 
growth promoting factor, the important antibiotic, 
Terramycin. Calves grow better! taster! When feed- 
ing DAIRYADE you get to ship extra milk instead of 
feeding it. You get bigger milk checks. DAIRYADE 
is guaranteed to give you the feeding results you 
want or your money back! That’s why more dairy- 
men feed more DAIRYADE than any other milk 
replacement distributed exclusively by milk plants. 


Are you one of the 825,000 dairymen with the 


advantages of a milk 


replacement? Make yours 


DAIRYADE—you'll be glad you did! 
Now Your Milk Plant Offers Your Choice of 
2 Quality Calf Foods with the Dependable Name 
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VAIRYADE MA en 


Gina, FoRMY 
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DAIRYADE 


"How fo Produce Quality Milk” 
is the feature story 
in the new 16 page 
Dairyade Digest 
booklet 

Get your free copy today 
write 
Mutual Products Co. 










Minneapolis, 1, 
Minn. 
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BONUS INCENTIVES 
for Farm Workers 


Test your plan against these principles and cautions. 


by L. H. Brown 


NLY the workers’ time can 
O be purchased or hired; their 

attitudes, loyalty, coopera- 
tion, and productivity must be 
earned”. This statement by Kelly 
and Lawyer from their book en- 
titled “How To Organize and Op- 
erate a Small Business” should be 
given careful thought in all rela- 
tions with laborers, and particu- 
larly when one is considering a 
bonus-incentive plan. Generally 
those things which are not for sale 
or hire are the very things the 
employer hopes to acquire through 
the bonus-incentive payment. 

The reader should understand 
that this article is concerned with 
bonus-incentive payments which 
are a part of the wage contract, 
and not bonus gifts (like a 


mas bonuses) which are deter- 
mined at the discretion of the 
employer. 


Nine basic points . 


Below are listed nine principles 
and cautions which should be fol- 
lowed in setting up bonus-incen- 
tive plans. These are accompanied 
by a few examples to show their 
application. Many other examples 
of plans will occur to the reader. 
Before adopting any plan it is sug- 
gested that you ask yourself which 
of the principles, if any, are vio- 
lated. If this procedure seems to 
indicate that bonus-incentive plans 
are well adapted to few farm sit- 
uations, you have the point—the 
writer believes there are very few. 
Furthermore, observations indicate 
that bonus-incentive plans fre- 
quently give rise to more problems 
than they solve. 


Bonus - incentive 
should: 

1. ... be aimed at rewarding the 
hired man for performing in 
the interest of his employer, in 
a particular way which can be 
defined and understood by both 
employer and hired man. 

2. ... be based on performance 
largely within the control of 
the hired man. 

3. ... be simple to compute and 
the computations should be un- 
derstood by both parties. 

4. ... be paid at the time or very 
soon after the hired man has 
met the specified requirements. 

5. ... be explained in a written 
agreement signed by the hired 
man and employer. 


payments 


6 . Not encourage practices 
on the part of the hired man 
which are uneconomical for the 
employer. 

7. ... Not hamper management 


decisions which must be made 

by the employer. 

8. ... Not be based on shifting a 
part of the financial risk of 
farm operation to the hired 
man. 

9. ... Not be considered as a sub- 
stitute for good labor relation 
practices, or ability of the em- 
ployer to get along with hired 
man. 

EXAMPLE 1—When one must 
depend on a hired man, it is irk- 
some to have him quit and be 
faced with the problem of finding 


, 


and training a new man. It is 
more irksome, however, to have 
him quit during a busy season like 
grain harvest than in a relatively 
slack season, like December. To 
encourage the desired performance 
one might agree to pay an “aver- 
age wage for the commnnity”’— 
with an incentive bonus to be paid 
at the end of the critical period. 
Such an agreement should be in 
writing and should specify the 
amount of bonus—as well as what 
settlement would be made if the 
man were discharged, forced to 
quit due to illness or other causes, 
or quit voluntarily. 

Now re-read carefully the prin- 
ciples outlined above. Does this 
plan violate any of them? We be- 
lieve it does not. 

EXAMPLE 2—Specialized dairy 
farmers occasionally agree to pay 
an average wage plus an incentive 
bonus of a small share (perhaps 2 
to 5 per cent) of the milk check 
(gross sales). The employer ex- 
pects that this incentive will cause 
the hired man to take more inter- 
est in such things as feeding and 
miiking in a timely manner, meet- 
ing sanitary requirements, and in 
following practices to maintain 
good health in the herd. The em- 
ployer, however, should not over- 
look the fact that the most effec- 
tive way to increase gross milk 
output is to increase feed input. 

Which of the principles does this 
plan violate? In our opinion it 
violates numbers 6 and 7 and does 
not conform too well to number 
1. It frequently violates number 9. 

EXAMPLE 3—It is not uncom- 
mon to find a farmer who has tried 
to pay an average wage plus a 
year-end incentive bonus based on 
a share of the net income. The 
plan is designed to cause the hired 
man to take “more interest in 
making the farm a successful busi- 
ness.” Experiences of farmers in- 
dicate this plan gives poor results 
in most instances. It seems to vio- 
late all of the nine principles out- 
lined above tc a greater or lesser 
degree. 

One farmer who was using this 
plan decided to paint his buildings. 
The hired man mildly questioned 
the decision. When the farmer de- 
cided to paint the buildings white 





instead of red—because he liked 
white—the hired man was even 
more dissatisfied with the deci- 


sion, because of the additional cost 
of the white paint. Needless to 
say, this farmer no longer operates 
under a bonus plan. 

Other farmers who have at- 
tempted to operate under net in- 
come bonus-incentive plans report 
three objections. They have found 
it difficult to compute net income; 
have not liked the idea of showing 
personal business records to the 
hired man; and question whether 
a bonus, paid at the end of the 
year, caused more desirable per- 
formance by the hired man during 
the year than would have been ac- 
complished by a regular wage 
without such a feature. — Reprint- 
ed from March, 1953, issue of Mich- 
igan Farm Economics, Michigan 
State College. 
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Does It Pay To Remodel? ysis 


Eighty-nine farmers reduced 
udder injuries and cut chore 
time by smart remodeling in 
the old dairy barn. 


this year, what would you change? Could 
you make the changes you want within 
the present walls? 

If you are thinking of remodeling your 
dairy barn, it will pay you to do some figur- 
ing along these lines before drawing money 
out of the bank. 

Consider the experience of 89 Wisconsin 
farmers who recently remodeled their dairy 
barns with long cow stalls. In a question- 
naire sent out by Farm Engineers Floyd 
Duffee and Lynn Brooks, they were asked to 
tell (1) how they had remodeled their barns, 
(2) if they were satisfied with the changes 
made. 

They told of changes in stall length, stall 
width, gutter width, gutter depth, feed manger 
width, feed alley width, and amount of bed- 
ding needed. They also told of their experi- 
ence with electric cow trainers and barn 
cleaners. 

These 89 farmers started out with barns 
that were probably very much like your own. 
Seventy-five of them put in larger stanchion 
stalls; the other 14 put in larger tie stalls. 
Most of the barns had a center service alley 
with two rows of stalls running lengthwise, 
facing out. The average inside width of barn 
for those putting in larger stanchion stalls 
was 34 feet 9 inches; for those putting in 
larger tie stalls, 36 feet 4 inches. These 
farmers made their changes within the stand- 
ing walls. 


I: YOU were to remodel your dairy barn 


Increase stall width and length... 


Stalls were small in thése barns; they were 
built for smaller cows or smaller breeds, 


Some were built to force cows to put drop- 
pings in the gutter. 

These farmers did not remodel just to add 
an inch or two to stall length and width. 
They lengthened stanchion stalls a full 9 
inches and tie stalls a whole foot. They 
widened stanchion stalls a good 8 inches and 
tie stalls a full 10 inches. When they were 
finished, 21 per cent of these farmers: said 
they would make their stalls still longer and 
24 per cent would make them still wider. 

Only two farmers out of the 89 said they 
would prefer smaller stalls, but in both cases 
their present stalls are larger than is recom- 
mended for their breed. Both have stalls 6 
feet long. One would like to have stalls 5 
feet 8 inches long. The other would like 
stalls 5 feet 6 inches. 

After remodeling, the average length of 
stanchion stall in the 75 barns is 5 feet 6 
inches and the average width 4 feet. The 
average length tie stall is 5 feet 9 inches 
and the average width is 4 feet 3 inches. 

With barn width limited by two very sub- 
stantial walls, the extra stall length had to 
come from some other dimension. Many of 
these farmers already had barn cleaners, and 
others put in barn cleaners when remodeling 
so they could cut down the width of the 
service alley. There is no need for an 8- or 9- 
foot service alley if you don’t have to drive 
through with the spreader. With a barn 


-cleaner a 6-foot service alley will easily do 
_the trick, leaving extra inches to be added 


elsewhere. 

Six farmers had service alleys less than 5 
feet wide in their barns, but one commented, 
“If the barn was wider (present width 30 
feet), I would make the service alley 1 or 2 
feet wider. However, it would not pay to 
build a new barn wider unless you needed 
the room overhead for more storage.” 

Many farmers used extra inches from the 
service alley to widen feed alleys. Thus, they 
were able to use feed carts, saving time and 
labor. 

Their average width of feed alley was 4 feet 
4 inches. Sixteen farmers said that if they 


were remodeling again they would widen their 
feed alleys. Sixty-two per cent of these 
farmers were using grain carts and 81 per 
cent were using silage carts. 

Other inches taken from the service alley 
were added to gutters. A full 68 per cent of 
these barns had 16-inch gutters and only 6 
per cent had gutters narrower than 16 inches. 
The rest had wider gutters. Most of the gut- 
ters varied from 8 to 12 inches deep on the 
stall side. One farmer commented, ‘We clean 
the gutters once a day, and with a depth of 
10 inches on the stall side and 8 inches on 
the alley side there is no running over.” He 
added, “that a barn cleaner is a real back 
saver.” 


Reduced udder and leg injuries .. . 


You may well ask, “Just what real savings 
can come from such big increases in stall 
size?” 

With a background of more than two years 
experience with the larger stalls, these farm- 
ers have some answers. Ninety-two per cent 
report a real out-of-pocket saving through 
reduction in teat and udder injuries and 89 
per cent say that leg injuries have been re- 
duced since using the larger stalls. 

One farmer comments, “I used to spend at 
least $150 to $200 a year for garget and 
smashed teats. One cow’s teat cost me $19.25. 
She was high cow in the barn at that time. 
I still have her but that was too much; that 
is what started the ball a rolling and that 
was the best investment I ever made. I'm 
100 per cent for long cow stalls, cow trainers, 
and deep, wide gutters.” 

“I prefer long stalls because when the cow 
lies down the udder is well on the stalls,” 
explains another. 

Production may be increased according to 
one farmer who says, “My cows have been 
more comfortable and as a result the pro- 
duction is better.” 

Preventing winter injuries is the big item 
in the mind of another of the remodelers 
who says, “Before we remodeled, we used to 
lose a few (always (Turn to page 180) 
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Farm Flashes... . 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


COWS ATE MORE 


LOOSE SALT 

A three-year experiment at Cornell Uni- 
versity on the feeding of salt to dairy cows 
showed that considerably more loose than 


block salt was eaten. Free access was given 





to both kinds. During the pasture season, the 


salt was protected by covered boxes so that 
no leaching occurred 

It was found that the cattle consumed 
about five times as much of the loose as the 
block salt. 

Apparently much of the loose salt eaten 
Was unnecessary and an added expense be- 
cause the milk production records showed no 
additional yield due to the extra salt con- 
sumption 

The type of pasture was also a factor in 
the amount of salt eaten, but the reason for 
this is not known. Consumption was highest 


on the Kentucky bluegrass-white clover com- 
bination. 


CATTLE GRUBS 
MEAN TROUBLE 


This is the season to be on the lookout for 
grubs in the backs of your dairy animals. 
During the winter, young cattle grubs com- 
plete a nine months’ journey through the ani- 
mal’s body. Once they reach the back, they 
bore small holes in the hide and cause the 
characteristic lumps or “bots.” 

The grubs were hatched from eggs of heel 
flies last spring and summer. The flies de- 
posited their eggs on the lower parts of the 
animal's body, usually on the hind legs near 
the hocks. Then, when the eggs hatched, the 
young grubs burrowed upward through the 
body. This winter they'll become located un- 
der the skin of the back, and start forcing 
their way out. 

This insect menace can be stopped by 
treating when the lumps become noticeable. 
If rotenone, either as a spray, wash, or dust, 
is used in time, it is extremely effective. 

Rotenone spray is faster than the other 
types. It Should be mixed with seven and a 
half pounds of five per cent rotenone-bearing 
derris or cube powder to 100 gallons of wa- 
ter. It can be applied with a power sprayer 
at 400 pounds pressure, using one gallon of 
spray per animal, and the spray nozzle should 
be held 12 to 16 inches from the backs of the 
animals. 


If the wash method is used, use 12 ounces 
of five per cent rotenone powder and four 
ounces of granular soap to one gallon of wa- 
ter. Apply about one pint per animal, rub- 
bing it into the back with a scrub brush. 


Small herd owners may elect to use the 


dust. About three and a half ounces of a 
dust is recommended that contains one part 
of five per cent rotenone powder and two 
parts of pyrophyllite, Tripoli earth, or simi- 
lar inert powder. With a stiff brush merely 
rub the dust into the hair and grub openings 
of each animal. 


EXAMINE CHICKENS 
FOR LICE 


During the winter months, poultry grow- 
ers should examine their chickens frequently 
to determine whether or not they are infested 
with lice. At this time of year birds may be- 
come infested with lice in a short time, es- 
pecially if they were not treated when they 
were put in the laying house. 

Some folks wait until they actually see lice 
before they think of treating their birds, and 
some people even have the idea that lice don’t 
harm the infested birds. Research has shown 
conclusively that lice on laying hens lowers 
egg production. 

There are several ways to get rid of lice. 
In small flocks, sodium fluoride used by the 
pinch method, in which pinches of the ma- 
terial are placed around the head, under the 
wings, and near the vent, works satisfactor- 
ily. Black Leaf 40 may be applied to the 
roost poles to rid the birds of lice. It should 
be put on late in the afternoon and can be 
applied from the bottle to the roost with a 
cap brush which comes with each bottle. 
This method of application eliminates han- 
dling the birds. 

In large flocks, the most convenient method 
of treatment is the use of a spray. A solu- 
tion of one pound of 25 per cent lindane in 
10 gallons of water is very effective. This 
solution should be sprayed on the litter and 
roosting poles and may be sprayed on the 
laying hens without danger of injury. 


WAYS TO HEAT 
MILK HOUSE 


There are several ways to heat the milk 
house. Radiant heaters, electric space heaters, 
hot water space heaters, and milk coolers all 
do a satisfactory job. 

According to an Iowa State College en- 
gineer, radiant heating lamps will cost about 
$40 with an additional operating cost of $6 to 
$9 a month when electricity is figured at 
three cents per kilowatt hour. An electric 
space heater will cost from $25 to $35 and 
have a monthly electricity expense of $6 to 
$9 also. 


Probably more efficient is a hot water 


space heater or a milk cooler where either of . 


these pieces of equipment is used two ways. 
Not only does it heat the milk room, but it 
performs an important service in cleaning 
equipment or caring for milk. 

Necessary additions to a milk cooler to 
make it serve the dual role as cooler and 
room heater will cost about $25. The extra 
electricity required to operate the milk cooler 
as a heat pump will cost about $3 a month. 

A 50-gallon water heater with a space heat- 
er attachment sells at about $160 with an ad- 
ditional $1.75 to $2.50 per month electricity 
expense on off-peak rates. In this way, a 
dairy farmer can take advantage of reduced 
rates in electricity for the heat needed to 
warm the milk house. 


PURCHASED HAY 


CAN SPREAD WEEDS 


Be careful about the hay you buy to sup- 
plement this year’s feed supply. Bringing hay 
in from unknown sources may contaminate 
your land with weed seeds. 

There are laws which prevent the sale of 
crop seeds that contain noxious weed seeds 
but none to prevent the spread of weed seed 
in hay. Make every effort to get it as free 
from weeds as possible. 

In the past, Johnson grass, Canada thistle, 
quackgrass, milkweed, horsenettle or sand- 
briar, buttercup, and others have been brought 
in hay to farms where they never were be- 
fore. 

Since hay must be bought in certain areas, 
these suggestions are offered for preventing 
new weeds from spreading all over your 
farm: 

Get hay as clean as possible, or that which 
is free from serious weed pests. Since it is 
impossible to tell what weed seeds are likely 
to come in hay, feed it on only one field of 
your farm. Distribute manure from the feed 
lot on a limited area. Observe the areas 
where hay is fed or manure is spread for 
the next few years to make sure no new 
weeds get a head start on you before being 
discovered. If you notice a new weed, make 
every effort to get rid of it before it spreads 
all over your farm. It is very possible that 
one of the new chemicals can be used when 
new weed problems arise. 





Slowly the truth is being recognized that 
a higher standard of living can be achieved 
in this country only through more produc- 
tion per man, whether on the farm, in the 
factory, or in any productive capacity. 

Ms —J. K. STERN 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 





Yes, the annual cow judging contest is 
just that; it’s designed for the whole fam- 
ily. If you glance at the official entry 
blank on page 181, you will see that there 
is a separate division for families. Cash 
prizes will be awarded to the winners. 

Family nights aren’t as common today 
as they were when you Dads and Moms 
were young, but they can still serve a won- 
derful purpose in the homes. Why not set 
aside one night (fairly soon) and get the 
whole family to judge the five classes in 
the 24th Annual Hoard’s Dairyman Cow 
Judging Contest? We know it will be fun, 
and you might even win a cash prize. 

Our Holstein class is presented on page 
178. This is the fourth class, one more to go. 
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~ How To Wire Your Farm 


If your wiring is inadequate or unsafe, don’t hesitate 
to hire a competent electrician to correct the faults. 


by Joseph A. McCurdy 


ANY farmers are sorry they failed to 
M install adequate electric wiring. They 

have learned that the few dollars 
saved through poor wiring must be spent 
many times over to extend the system later 
on, Even today, good engineering practices 
are often lacking in planning new systems. 

The installation itself should be left to a 
competent electrician. He should know how 
to install a system that will pass the in- 
spection of the National Electric Code. The 
electrician should also make the system effi- 
cient, convenient, and easily expandable. 
Farmers attempting to install their own wir- 
ing eventually run into difficulty and often 
serious trouble. 

Adequate wiring fulfills present and an- 
ticipated needs. The increasing use of elec- 
trical equipment and particularly heavier mo- 
tors, such as five and seven and one-half 
horse power (hp), make many old wiring in- 
stallations inadequate. 

The transformer is a device which reduces 
high line voltage (2,300 to 12,000 volts) to 
115 and 230 volts for farm and home use. 
The transformer and the service wires to the 
point of supply are the responsibility of the 
power supplier. To insure ample capacity, 
your power supplier should be notified of any 
large, anticipated increases in electrical use, 
such as a large motor, range, or farm welder. 
A transformer too small for the operating 
load may cause insufficient voltage for good 
service or even cause transformer failure. 

The most practical and economical farm 
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electrical distribution system involves the use 
of a meter pole, centrally located in the 
farmstead. Feeder wires lead from this cen- 
tral distribution point to all principal farm 
buildings. The advantages of such systems 
are: 

1. Better service is maintained. The short- 
er feeder wires result in less voltage loss. 

2. It is easier and less expensive to make 
changes in the system. If the load in one 
building increases to a point where the wires 
are too small, only those wires between the 
meter pole and that building need be changed. 

3. In case of interruptions in service to 
one building, service on lines to other build- 
ings will not be affected. 

4.If the pump house is served directly 
from the meter pole, the pump can be kept 
operating during a fire, regardless of what 
happens on other lines. 

Usually the meter pole or load center is lo- 
cated about halfway between the house and 
barn. However, since no two farmsteads are 
alike, each must be studied to determine the 
proper location. Your power supplier can of- 
fer valuable assistance. Sometimes a cen- 
trally located building can be used rather 
than a pole as a distribution center. 

Usually a main switch on the meter pole 
is not necessary to disconnect the entire 
service to the farm. Individually fused 
switches in each building provide protection. 
In case of emergency, all service can be 
stopped by disconnecting the meter. If a 
main switch is required, it should be located 
on the meter pole, be waterproof, and have 
at least 100 ampere capacity. 


Correct size and number of wires ... 


The three-wire entrance cable on the meter 
pole must be weatherproof and large enough 
to efficiently carry the electric current for 
the entire farmstead. This wire must have 
ample capacity for present and future needs. 
Base the size of cable on the maximum elec- 
trical load that could be on at any one time, 
but use nothing lighter than Number 2 wire. 
Metal conduit containing single strand wires 
may be used in place of entrance cable on 
the meter pole. Both are satisfactory. With 
conduit, a common ground wire may be per- 
mitted between the meter and the neutral 
service wire. Thus, only five wires are needed 
inside the conduit. 

The feeder wires are strung from the top 
of the meter pole to the various buildings. 
Three-wire, 115/230 volt feeders to each 
building are recommended. For a few lights 
and only small appliances, a two-wire, 115 
volt line may be satisfactory but the addi- 
tional wire adds little to the cost. The con- 
venience of 115/230 volts is a good invest- 
ment in most cases. 

The size of the feeder wires is determined 
by the distance from the meter pole to the 
switch in the building and the connected 
electrical load. Wire strength sometimes de- 
termines the smallest size of wire that may 
be used. A span greater than 50 feet needs 
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METER POLE should be located at the electri- 
cal load center of farm. This provides bet- 
ter equipment performance, lower wiring cost, 
and the adaptability to future load increases. 


Number 8 or larger wire for tensile strength. 
No wire smaller than Number 10 should be 
used for overhead feeder wires. 

The electrical load determining wire size is 
found by adding together the wattages of 
the equipment that could operate at any one 
time. For example, the feeder wires to a 
barn and milk house would have to take care 
of the milking machine, three-quarter hp; 
milk cooler, one-half hp; dairy water heater, 
750 watts; dairy stable ventilating fan, one- 
fourth hp; hay drier, seven and one-half hp; 
and 600 watts of lights. The corn sheller, 
bale elevator, and part of the lights are 
probably not used during milking time so 
their requirements need not be included in 
the electrical load. 

For easy figuring and approximate ac- 
curacy, consider 1,000 watts to a horsepower. 
The total load adds up to 10,350 watts or 
about 45 amperes on 230 volts. The dis- 
tance between the barn and the meter pole 
is 175 feet. Allow for 25 feet of entrance 
cable on the barn. Then the total distance 
between the meter pole and the barn service 
entrance is 200 feet. This gives the two re- 
quirements (total operating load and dis- 
tance) for determining wire size. 

Lining up 10,350 watts and 200 feet on 
the chart, a straight line falls between Num- 
ber 2 and Number 4 wire. Since Number 4 
is not quite large enough, Number 2 should 
be selected for. this example. This chart is 
based on a two per cent voltage drop as the 
economical medium between line loss and the 
cost of the wire. This same chart can be 
used for 115 volt loads by doubling the watts 
or the amperes. For example, to determine 
the wire size for a 10 ampere load at 100 
feet, Number 12 wire (Turn to page 192) 
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SILAS LAMMERS, OHIO, shows bull calf to Don Cordier, neighboring Brown Swiss 


breeder 


calf, La Rainbow Waterloo Boy, was born during 


The picture was taken at the 1953 National 


Dairy Cattle Congress where 
the 1952 show in Waterloo, Iowa. 
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CHARLES L. MILES W. C. FLEMING, JR. 


Manager of Bayville 
Farms, Virginia, a 
productive farm ‘that 
carries a registered 
Guernsey herd of 650. 


Manager of Windrow 
Farms, Mich.,, home 
of one of the nation’s 
leading registered 
Ayrshire herds. 


Six purebred salesmen describe 
their selling practices, adver- 
tising, handling of inquiries, 
attitudes on sales and shows, 
and other merchandising ideas. 


“How We Merchandise Breeding Stock” 


LMOST all dairy farmers have surplus 
A animals to sell at one time or another. 
Purebred breeders may depend on the 
sale of animals as a regular part of their in- 
come. We have asked six members of The 
Hoard’s Dairyman Round Table to explain 
their merchandising programs with the hope 
that at least some of their ideas may be of 
benefit to you. 


How many animals do you normally sell 
in one year? How much of your fofal 
annual income results from the sale of 
surplus cattle? 


Mr. Harold Magnussen, New York: About 
45 head per year.- This makes up 30 per cent 
of our total annual income. 

Mr. Gerald Jenkins, Wisconsin: We nor- 
mally sell, on an average, 25 animals in a 
year. About 40 to 50 per cent of the total 
annual income from our herd results from 
the sale of surplus stock. 

Mr. Grover Walker, Maryland. About 20 
to 35 animals per year, which makes up about 
one-third of the total annual income from the 
herd 

Mr. Silas Lammers, Ohio: Usually three or 
four females and about six bulls sold as 
breeding stock. The demand for bulls has 
been slow ‘the past two years, and demand 
for milk cows has also dropped the past year. 

Mr. W. Clark Fleming, Virginia: From 100 
to 125 per year. It amounts to one-sixth of 
our total annual income, based on retail sales 
of our milk. It would be about one-fourth, if 
based on producers’ price. 

Mr. Charles Miles, Michigan: About 40 to 
50 head. It makes up about 40 per cent of 
our total annual income from the herd, 


At what age are most of the animals 
sold? 


Magnussen: Bulls sold for breeding pur- 
poses, five months. Females, all ages. 

Jenkins: Most of the young animals sold 
are between 12 months and two years, ex- 
cept young bulls; most of them are sold be- 
tween six and 12 months of age. 


Walker: From six months to mature ani- 
mals. 
Lammers: Bulls at any age, although last 


year the demand seemed to be for bulls six 
months old or near breeding age. Most of 
the females are bred heifers or milk cows. 


Fleming: From three months to eight 
years of age. 
Miles: Most of the bull calves are sold 


from four to six months of age and the fe- 
males are either bred heifers or cows. 


What percentage of your bulls are nor- 
mally kept for sale? How does this com- 
pare with the past few years? 


Magnussen: From one-fourth to one-third 
of the bull calves are kept for sale. Until 
the last two or three years, we sold two- 
thirds to three-fourths of our bull calves for 
breeding. 

Miles: About 75 per cent. This is the same 
as in former years. 

Jenkins: Roughly speaking, 60 per cent of 
our bull calves are kept and offered for sale. 
Bulls are kept only from cows that have a 
minimum of 600 pounds fat (3x), and must 
have classified Desirable or better. We can 
still find a market for this type of young 
bull. The demand is not as great as in for- 
mer years, but we meet the competition from 


artificial bull studs with the performance of 
our cows, that is production, classification, 
and longevity. 

Walker: Twenty-five per cent. This is 
greatly reduced from former years. Artificial 
breeding has hurt bull sales. I feel a bull 
should be on every farm in order to breed a 
uniform herd. Artificial breeding in pure- 
bred herds should be limited to special mat- 
ings. 

Lammers: About three-fourths of them. 
We used to keep all of them for sale as 
breeding stock. Now we keep only the best. 
The dams have to produce better than 400 
pounds butterfat as two-year-olds on 2x 
milking in 305 days. 

Fleming: Twenty per cent. This is more, 
due to having better cows and families. 


What percentage of your heifers are kept 
for herd replacements? How are the 
others disposed of? 


Magnussen: Ninety-five per cent. .The oth- 
ers are moved out when they show ill health 
or ill type at a very young age, three or 
four months. 

Jenkins: We keep all of our heifers for 
herd replacements or sales. The ones sold 
are of various ages; they are usually se- 
lected by a sales committee. 

Walker: We keep all of our heifer calves. 

Lammers: All heifer calves are kept. 

Fleming: Herd replacements run about 16 
per cent per year. Others are sold at various 
ages as we find buyers. This includes pri- 
vate sales and consignments to sales. 

Miles: Twenty-five per cent. The rest of 
the heifers are either sold as bred heifers or 
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GROVER WALKER 


Member of family 
partnership owning 
Rolling Knoll Farm, 
Maryland, and an 
outstanding Holstein 
herd. 


Il. MAGNUSSEN 


For many years man- 
ager of Walhalla 
Farm, N. Y., one of 
leading Brown Swiss 
breeding establish- 
ments in East. 


calves through consignment sales or private 
sale. 


How are most of your sales made? Who 
on your farm can sell to prospective 
buyers? 

Magnussen: Two-thirds by personal con- 
tact, one-third by mail. Just the farm man- 
ager is well enough informed on the herd to 
sell to prospective buyers. 

Jenkins: Most of our sales are made 
through personal contact, although some are 
made through the mail. Besides myself, the 
herdsman and assistant herdsman can do a 
good job with prospective buyers. 

Walker: Most sales are made through per- 
sonal contact, but most prospects are made 
through advertising in our breed magazine. 
My father and brother are the only ones on 
the farm informed on the herd. 

Lammers: Mostly by mail. Just myself. 

Fleming: More by personal contact. Two 
of us, manager and herd manager. 

Miles: About half of our sales are made 
through the mail and the other half by per- 
sonal contact. There are two of us who 
handle sales. 


Do you give special consideration to 4-H 
or FFA buyers? How many are sold for 
this purpose each year? 


Magnussen: Yes. Three or four. 

Jenkins: Yes. We do this through con- 
signments to sales that are for that purpose. 
We sell about four top heifers for 4-H and 
FFA work each year. 

Walker: We do not sell many calves to 
4-H or FFA buyers but always help the boys 
secure calves. 

Lammers: 
year. 

Fleming: Yes, about 20 per cent off. We 
sell 30 to 40 for this purpose each year. 

Miles: Yes, three or four. 


Yes, perhaps one or two a 


What type advertising have you done? 
Who prepares the copy? 


Our national breed magazine 
state and local breed 
handbooks once a year; University Stock 
Show program once a year; and regional 
farm magazine once a year. We prepare our 
own advertising copy. 

Jenkins: We advertise regularly in our 
breed magazines (Guernsey Breeders’ Journal 
and Wisconsin Guernseys) as well as in 
Hoard’s Dairyman. We use display adver- 
tising in these magazines. We carry 10 to 
12 full pages per year in our breed maga- 
zines. We prepare our own advertising copy. 
I think that if one is at all qualified, he can 
do a better job since he knows his herd and 
its operation better than anyone else. 


Fleming: Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, State 
Dairymen’s Program, 4-H Show Programs. 
We also get out a “Farm News” about every 
two months, giving purchasers’ names, names 
of all visitors, and pertinent facts about our 
herd such as outstanding records, show win- 
nings, etc. One page per month is used in 
the Journal, four pages in the State Di- 


Magnussen: 
five times a year; 
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GERALD JENKINS 


Manager of Lookout 
Valley Farm, Wis., 

one of the state’s 

leading registered 

Guernsey breeding 

farms. 
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rectory. We prepare our own advertising 
copy because we feel we are in a better posi- 
tion to write our ads than someone not as 
well acquainted with the facts. 

Walker: We use one-half page once a 
month in the Holstein-Friesian World. When 
time permits, we prepare our own copy. 
Otherwise the “World” prepayes it for us. 

Lammers: About three ads a year in the 
Brown Swiss Bulletin and occasionally in the 
Ohio Brown Swiss News. We prepare our 
own copy; my wife does most of it. 

Miles: We advertise in The Ayrshire Di- 
gest and Hoard’s Dairyman. We don’t pre- 
pare our own advertising copy; it is pre- 
pared by the Mid-American Ayrshire Sales. 


What information do you normally in- 
clude in an advertisement? 


Magnussen: If an ad is written about a 
consignment, we feature that animal. Other- 
wise we do “institutional” or a general ad- 
vertisement about the herd or herd sire. Oc- 
casionally when we make a good sale of eight 
or 10 foundation animals to one breeder, we 
feature that sale and buyer. 

Jenkins: We include our cows’ production, 
classification, show winnings, and _ stress 
these things on the daughters of our herd 
sires in order to get over to the public the 
kind of cattle we are breeding. Second we 
feature cow families, the number in our herd, 
as well as their production, classification, and 
show winnings. Third, we feature the sales 
of our cattle and the prices and names of 
the farms purchasing them. 

Walker: We usually feature our herd sires. 
When we advertise certain bull calves, we 
give the breeding and records on the dams’ 
side of the pedigree. 

Lammers: If advertising something for 
sale, we usually include a pedigree giving 
information on type and production, also 
pictures. If anyone is interested, they can 
write for further information. If it is just 
a general advertisement, it would probably 
include something outstanding about our 
herd such as production records or show win- 
nings. 

Fleming: Varied information-sales, show 
winnings, facts regarding animals consigned 
to sales, outstanding bulls in service, proven 
females, herd averages, etc. 

Miles: Information on our herd sires, also 
cow families along with cows that have made 
outstanding records. 


What information do you provide in an- 
swer to mail inquiries? 

Magnussen: We try to reply at once, en- 
close pedigree, give description of animal and 
near relation such as dam, full sister, etc. 
Sometimes we enclose a picture. We also 
reply to questions asked. 

Jenkins: In answer to mail inquiries we 
send one to three pedigrees on young bulls. 
I say bulls because our inquiries are usually 
for bulls. We enclose a letter thanking them 
for their inquiry and give them general in- 
formation on the breeding program of our 
farm. When we receive an inquiry, we try 
to get it out in the mail the next day. If 


we do not have the age animal requested or 
if the inquiry is for females, we refer them 
to a neighbor or our state organization. 

Walker: We usually give pedigrees of the 
animals the person is interested in. We have 
pedigrees with some animals pictured for 
each of our herd sires. We prepare our own 
pedigrees for the dams of animals offered 
for sale. We usually answer letters in the 
order received. This is done as soon as possi- 
ble after receiving them although in busy 
seasons we are a trifle slow. 

Lammers: Whatever the prospective buyer 
wishes to know, and I add anything that I 
feel might be of interest to him. Inquiries 
are answered as promptly as possible and 
we try to give the information desired. 

Fleming: We try to give the information 
wanted, pedigrees, prices, and other informa- 
tion pertaining to the herd. It is definitely 
important to answer mail promptly. 

Miles: We try to provide any information 
which we think the prospective buyer would 
be interested in. We also send a pedigree 
which contains all records, both actual and 
m.e. along with type classification of all ani- 
mals in the pedigree. We try to answer all 
inquiries as promptly as possible. 


What type of photographs do you use? 


Magnussen: Some professional photographs 
and some snapshots. I think good photo- 
graphs are very important. We keep a fair- 
ly good picture file, mostly a file of the pro- 
fessional photographs. 

Jenkins: We use commercial photographs 
entirely, taken by a professional photogra- 
pher. We maintain a picture file, and at 
least once or twice a year we photograph our 
older heifers, especially those that have fresh- 
ened. We also attempt to photograph all 
animals that are consigned to sales. We do 
not keep negatives as they are on file with 
the photographer. We think good photo- 
graphs of good animals are of the utmost 
importance. I think pictures add tremendous- 
ly to sale catalogues. An animal that is ex- 
pected to bring a good price is worth the 
trouble and expense of a good photograph. 
We often use our pictures when visiting other 
breeders and in answering inquiries by mail. 
I also think pictures add eye appeal to the 
ads in breed magazines. 

Walker: We do not use amateur pictures. 
I feel a poor picture of a good animal is 
worse than no picture. We usually have 
some professional pictures taken each year, 
We have a picture album of our show cattle 
and other cows taken during the year. We 
do not have a complete picture file of the 
entire herd. A good photograph is one of 
the best means of advertising and selling 
breeding stock. 

Miles: Strohmeyer & Carpenter pictures. 
We maintain a permanent picture file and 
we think good photographs are very im- 
portant. 

Lammers: We use Strohmeyer & Carpen- 
ter pictures as well as snapshots. We have 
pictures of our outstanding cows. We keep 
our snapshot negatives, but the professionals 
keep their negatives and we have cuts made 
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from the pictures for advertising purposes. 
If you don't a picture on an ad, you 
hardly eve People like to see 
what they are buying 

Fleming: Strohmeyer & Carpenter, com- 
mercial photographers. A picture album of 
the best individuals and families is kept and 
negative number 
Good pictures, well posed and 
unretouched, are valuable. An amateur pic- 
ture is all right if the animal is clean and 
posed for the picture. A poor picture 
can be a liability. 


have 


make a sale 


pictures are ordered by 


when needed 


best 


What routine management practices do 
you carry out that you feel help in mer- 
chandising breeding stock? What health 
information is provided the prospective 
buyer? 
Magnussen: 
classification, 
state, and 


R.O. P. testing, official breed 
cooperation with national, 
local breed associations, and the 
State University in judging classes. We also 


consign to breed sales. We give buyers the 


exact status of the herd. Our herd is not 
3ang’s certified at present. We have vac- 
cinated for 18 years. The herd has been 


certified for TB for 22 years 

Jenkins: We do Advanced Register Herd 
Testing, which makes it possible for every 
cow in the herd to have an AR record; we 
classify our herd; we are TB accredited and 
follow a calfhood vaccination program. I 
think in addition to these, an active part in 
your breed organization, both county and 
state, helps in merchandising breeding stock. 
The buyer is informed we are 
TB accredited and follow a calfhood vaccina- 
tion program. We provide him with the 
breeding record of the cow, her dam and, if 
possible, her granddam. The condition of the 
udder, or any defects, should be disclosed to 
the buyer. In other words, we do everything 
we can to avoid any criticism after a sale. 

Walker: We do herd testing, classification, 
calfhood vaccination, TB testing, and blood 
testing. The main information given is calf- 
hood vaccination and also the fact we are 
accredited for both TB and Bang’s. 

Lammers: HIR testing is a must. We 
classify every year or year and one-half. All 
females are calfhood vaccinated. We also 
bring our cattle before the public at county, 
state and national shows. The animal isn’t 
for sale if it doesn't pass all state require- 
ments and isn’t physically fit. 

Fleming: AR Herd Testing, DHIA lifetime 
production records, classifications, calfhood 
vaccination, showing, dehorning, and adver- 
tising. Our herd is TB and Bang’s ac- 
credited. A calfhood vaccination certificate 
is furnished. If shipped, hemorrhagic vac- 
cination is done. No animal is sold without 
pregnancy diagnosis if she has been bred for 
over 60 days. Bulls are. guaranteed breed- 
ers. On females, calving and breeding infor- 
mation is furnished if desired. 

Miles: Our entire herd is on official test 
all the time and all of our animals are offi- 
cially classified. Our herd is accredited for 
both brucellosis and TB, and every animal is 
blood tested before it is sold. 


prospective 


Do you consign regularly to public sales? 
What preparations are made with ani- 
mals to be consigned? 

Jenkins: In a normal year, we consign 12 
to 15 animals. We usually average two ani- 
mals per sale, so that would be from six 
to eight sales per year. Sometimes we plan 
as much as a year ahead for certain ani- 


mals for certain sales. We must plan that far 
ahead to have a heifer bred right, and often 


we desire to show them so that the pub- 
licity they have will help sell the animal. 
However, consignments are usually selected, 
definitely, four months before the sale. Ani- 
mals to be consigned are brought into the 
barn for fitting two months before the sale. 
This consists of a feeding program, daily 
grooming, blanketing, teaching the animal to 
lead properly, trimming the feet, and teach- 


ing the animal to drink water out of a pail. 


Then we get health papers in time, and of 
course do the cataloguing and advertising. 

Magnussen: We consign regularly to two 
national sales and three state or regional 
sales. We consign about seven head per 
year. We plan to have definite animals con- 
signed about two or three months in ad- 
vance. We give the animal special care for 
about a month before the sale. It is trained 
to lead, clipped and in good condition. 

Walker: Yes, we sell 12 to 15 animals in 
three to five sales each year. We plan on 
definite animals for consignments from six 
weeks to two months in advance. We usually 
fit our cattle for sales so they will make a 
good appearance, but we do not believe in 
over-fitting for sales. 

Lammers: We usually sell two or three 
animals a year in public consignment sales. 
We plan on definite consignments at least 
six months before the sale. We get them in 
good physical condition by proper care and 
feed. 

Fleming: Yes, about 35 animals in 12 
sales. We try to consign good animals as 
this is one form of advertising. With 650 
animals in our herd, we generally can have 
animals for any sale. We try to present our 
animals well fitted but not overfitted at all 
sales. 

Miles: Yes, we usually consign animals to 
about eight sales a year. About 25 to 30 ani- 
mals are sold this way each year. We plan 
on definite consignments about 90 days be- 
fore the sale and they are fitted for about 
six to eight weeks before sale time. 


What is your opinion in regard to show- 
ing cattle at fairs? 


Magnussen: We do show a few head at 
our one-day breed shows and would show at 
the state fair if we could get labor to prop- 
erly fit and show the cattle and still be sure 
the daily operation of the farm was not neg- 
lected. We have not been able to show the 
past three or four years. I am sure showing 
at state and national shows are excellent 
means of advertising the herd to get top 
prices. 

Jenkins: We consider showing essential in 
the breeding business, and we do as much as 
our labor condition will allow. Showing not 
only presents your cattle and breeding pro- 
gram to the public for their approval, but 
we can also learn some of our mistakes and 
faults of our cattle by meeting competition 
on the tanbark. We think showing is quite 
a factor in merchandising. Hundreds of peo- 
ple who you would not get to your farm will 
attend a fair and see your cattle. 

Walker: This is one of the best ways to 
put your herd in the public eye. Our show 
herds have attracted more prospective buyers 
than any other type of advertising. Showing 
the daughters of Dunloggin Master Stroke is 
what helped make our herd nationally known. 

Lammers: Showing is one of the best ways 
to advertise. It’s important to let people 
know how your cattle compare with others 
even if they don’t agree with the judge. 

Fleming: It is good advertising at a lim- 
ited number of fairs if the animals are good 
and well presented. I have always thought 
the majority of the show string should be 


bred by the exhibitor. Showing is a means 
of having more people see your herd and 
hear of its accomplishments. 

Miles: I feel showing is very important 
for the purebred business as well as for the 
entire dairy industry. I think a lot of sales 
can be made on the show circuit. 


How do you present your animals to 
prospective buyers? 


Magnussen: We try to keep the herd in 
good working condition at all times: also 
the buildings and surroundings are kept 
reasonably neat. The milking herd is clipped 
on the tail, flanks, udder, and belly about 
four or five times a year; heifers and calves 
are clipped two or three times a year. All 
cows have name cards over them with the 
sire, dam, production record, and official 
classification indicated. Identification is by 
tattoo; the tattoo figure is the birth date. 
For example, a cow born Sept. 14, 1949, has 
tattoo number 914-49. We use metal name 
plates for the bulls, same as the cows, with 
name, sire, dam and dam’s record. 


Jenkins: We strive to keep our animals 
thoroughly clean, switches washed and 
fluffed, tails and udders clipped at all times, 
and if we have the time we like to have the 
heads and ears clipped. The hoofs are kept 
well trimmed. We also keep the barn walls 
and pen divisions clean, and those places that 
accumulate dust are dusted frequently. Shov- 
els, brooms, and equipment are stored in 
cabinets and closets. We use tie stalls with ° 
water and vacuum lines coming up from the 
floor, so nothing interferes with the view of 
the cows. We use glass-covered sign cards, 
in frames, above each cow’s stall. It in- 
cludes her name, birth date, records, classi- 
fication, sire and dam’s name, dam’s records, 
and classification. The pedigrees of our herd 
sires are posted in the bull barn so visitors 
and buyers can study the pedigree and see 
the bull at the same time. We try to see 
that no one walks in front of. the cows ex- 
cept our barn men. Chains are put across 
the feed alleys. 


Walker: Our cows stand in stanchions, and 
the udders and flanks are clipped about once 
a month. This is a requirement by the dis- 
trict health department. We have no system 
of identifying cows in the barn; production 
records are not posted. We don’t post bull 
pedigrees because I don’t think this is neces- 
sary. We usually give a pedigree to the 
prospective buyer so he may have time to 
study it after leaving the farm. 


Lammers: The buyers are shown the ani- 
mals for sale in the pasture with the herd 
and in stanchions for a close look. Those 
sold on consignment are clipped, groomed, 
and specially fed to make a good appear- 
ance. We don’t post names or production 
records; I know my animals by name and 
am able to give a limited pedigree without 
looking it up. If they ask for an extended 
pedigree, I look it up. As for production 
records, I have my herd book handy for any- 
one who wants to know. 


Fleming: Our better cattle are kept in the 
barns where they are seen more. Some tie 
stalls are used and the remainder are kept 
in stanchions. When help is available, we 
try to clip heads four times a year. Udders 
and tails are clipped as needed. At one time 
we had identification cards over our cattle. 
However, our cows are out of doors so much 
of the time that if we had them, they would 
not be of too much use. In naming, a prefix 
is given to all daughters of one bull. We 
try to maintain female family names by the 
last name. As for (Turn to page 187) 
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COUNTY PRIDE IS EVIDENT. A large sign greets the motorist on all roads into this county. 


What Happened 
in Washington County? 


The folks in this county find their work easier, their 
progress more rapid, and their lives happier by working 
together and sharing all their problems and pleasures. 


by Rosslyn 8. Wilson 


agent came to Tennessee’s oldest coun- 

ty. He saw land badly worn from over- 
cropping, from traditional farming methods 
that relied on redtop and timothy hay and on 
corn fodder and corn for livestock feed. He 
found a proudly independent people, guard- 
ing that independence jealously. 

Raymond Rosson, who has been county 
agent in Washington County ever since, in- 
vited a group of farm, leaders and business- 
men to meet with him and discuss a plan of 
work for the agriculture of the county. In 
this first joint planning effort to solve mutual 
problems was the germ of an idea that has 
literally revolutionized agriculture and rural 
living in Washington County. 

Together, this group set up a five-point 
program. The first four points were basic 
agriculture—using lime, applying phosphate, 
producing better pastures and legume hay, 
and making use of pasture and hay with 
better livestock. The fifth, “organization in 
some form,”’ was to set in motion a whole 
new way of life. 

For several years, emphasis was placed on 


"Tasent came 1 years ago a new county 


x 
FOOD, FUN, AND FE 


new feeling of neighborliness is 
one of the fine things these folks have found in their community work. 


the first four points. County Agent Rosson 
necessarily worked with individual farmers 
to get individual practices adopted. And 
progress was made. For the first time in 
history, the county used a whole trainload 
of lime. Here and there a farmer fertilized a 
field, planted a better variety of seed, or 
bought a purebred bull. 

These first steps developed muscles of cus- 
tom and leadership for still bigger ideas. In 
1935, the improved phosphate fertilizers pro- 
duced by the Tennessee Authority were made 
available to farmers for testing on a whole- 
farm basis. All farm and family operations 
were to be geared into soil building for better 
farm living. County Agent Rosson and his 
Washington County farm leaders immediately 
saw the possibilities of this approach for their 
county. 

Amazing progress was made on these test 
demonstration farms in stopping erosion, in- 
creasing production, improving pastures, in- 
creasing profitable livestock, and providing 
larger incomes. Farm families began to rea- 
son that if this whole-farm approach multi- 
plied the benefits from change so rapidly, 
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perhaps a whole-community approach would 
speed up progress still more. 


Putting ideas and energies to work ... 


Leesburg was the first community to or- 
ganize with this thought in mind. It was fol- 
lowed in short order by others, until today 
every one of the county’s 26 rural communi- 
ties are organized. 

Putting all the brains, ideas, and energies 
of the whole community to work on their 
mutual problems, families in these communi- 
ties planned together, agreed on needs and 
objectives, and appointed committees to find 
Ways and means of getting the work done. 
They spread lime and phosphate, brought row 
crops off of slopes, improved pastures, seeded 
winter cover crops, and adopted other recom- 
mended practices—all at an amazing rate of 
speed. Tours were organized, ideas and ex- 
periences shared. Participation by every fam- 
ily and by every organized group was en- 
couraged and stimulated. 

These organized communities found also 
that combined effort could help solve prob- 
lems in all fields of rural living. With in- 
creased income from improved farms and the 
stimulus of community planning and encour- 
agement, home living was transformed. New 
homes were built; old homes took on new 
beauty and livability with paint, repairs, and 
modern conveniences. Home grounds were im- 
proved. Growing pride in farms and com- 
munities was expressed in neat and hospitable 
farm and community signs. Better gardens 
were promoted; more and a greater variety 
of foods were grown and preserved; home 
freezers made their appearance; diets were 
improved. 


Schools, playgrounds, churches, health ... 


Community effort was also directed toward 
improving community services, institutions, 
and activities—whatever would provide a bet- 
ter neighborhood, a happier community, or 
greater opportunity for their families. New 
equipment was purchased for schools; play- 
grounds were equipped and lighted; school 
grounds were seeded and landscaped. Churches 
were given needed repairs. Blue Cross hos- 
pitalization was obtained, chest X-rays spon- 
sored, first aid and nursing classes held, and 
rabies clinics arranged. 

Recreation opportunities were provided for 
young and old with regular community recre- 
ation nights. Folk games, handicrafts, pic- 
nics, harvest suppers, Christmas parties, and 
the like were enjoyed. Starting on a small 
scale with the community’s own families, 
some of these events have grown into annual 
affairs where hundreds of people from all the 
communities and from nearby Jonesboro and 
Johnson City get together for a night of fun. 
These big community affairs also provide 
sizeable funds for other community projects. 

Community action has also obtained tele- 
phone and electric service, better roads, and 
library service. It has sponsored high school 
bands, built community centers, helped unfor- 
tunate neighbors, and sponsored youth organ- 
izations and activities. It has done a multi- 
tude of other things that would be difficult 
or impossible for (Turn to page 194) 
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DAIRY HERDS such as this one on the John Smith farm in the Lime- 
stone community have been made possible through community action. 
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Solar heat 


Sun’s energy trapped _ inside 
by double-paned windows helps 


ventilating system to remove 
moisture and provide warmth. 
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REE heat from the winter sun can be 
used to advantage in keeping the dairy 
barn, calf pen, milk house, and milking 
parlor warm and dry if a few simple rules of 
planning are followed. These rules include: 

1. Run the building east and west, with 
large area of glass in the south wall. 

2. Insulate the building, including windows, 
walls, and ceiling, to avoid excessive heat 
loss. 

3. Use controlled fan ventilation, separat- 
ing air intakes and outlets from the window 
area. 

4. Place a shading device above the south 
facing windows to shut out entry of direct 
sun rays in summer. 

Mother Nature herself will regulate the 
amount of solar heat, providing the maxi- 
mum during the cold winter months when 
it is needed the most. By using a roof over- 
hang or other shading device, it is possible 
to shut out the direct rays of the summer 
sun from the south-facing windows. 


Because of the wintertime frosting of old 
style windows, few dairymen realize the heat 


CALF BARN showing penetration of sunlight into center of building. Calves are dry, warm, 
and free from drafts, conditions which help prevent respiratory and other disease troubles. F 








; 3 potential which is available by using larger 
' ¢2 : - windows of insulating type glass in their 
DAIRY BARN showing pattern of sunlight in center of building on December 21. Barn is buildings, properly oriented to the winter sun. 


kept dry and warm by double-paned insulated windows placed in the south wall of building Heat input in winter day at noon may be as 


much as 200 British thermal units per hour 
per square foot of glass area. 


Daylighting authorities who have worked 
with dairy leaders in developing and proving 
the solar design for farm buildings, recom- 
mend three-fourths of the window area be 
placed in the south wall. About a fourth 
should go in the north wall to take ad- 
vantage of the bright north light. East and 
west windows should be held to a minimum. 


Installation of insulating type windows, 
which consist of two panes of glass with a 
dry air space sealed in between, makes obso- 
lete the old recommendations of four square 
feet of window per animal, or one-fifth of 
the floor area. It now is possible to double 
the amount of window area, making the 
building cooler in summer and warmer in 


MILK HOUSE with two double-paned insulated windows; one is on the south side and the winter. 
other on the east. The electricity cost to heat this milk house amounted to less than $9. ‘Introduction of a low-cost farm grade of 
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SUMMER SUN is shut out by a roof projection 


which causes 
dows to be in complete shade throughout the hot summer months. 


5 


~ % * 
the win- 
insulated windows. 


WINTER SUN with its solar heat is allowed to enter dairy barn through 
The air intake slots are located above the windows. 


helps keep barns warm and dry 


the insulating: glass has brought the product 
within the reach of the farmer’s pocketbook. 
This unit is made with two panes of heavy 
sheet glass which have not been ground and 
polished. For residential use, polished plate 
glass units are recommended so as to avoid 
any possible distortion in the glass that 
might interfere with the view, 


Solar heat is energy transmitted directly — 


from the sun to the earth. The sun is the 
world’s source of energy, coal and oil being 
means of storing up of this energy which was 
transmitted to the earth thousands of years 
ago. 

Today research is being carried out to de- 
termine how the sun’s energy can be’ used 
more directly in providing both heat and 
power. The solar dairy barn and milk house 
is a step in this direction. 

The principle behind the solar dairy barn 
is similar to that of the solar house, which 
also has big windows of insulating glass in 
south facing walls, with roof overhangs to 
shut out the direct rays of the summer sun. 
In some solar houses, the sun’s heat has been 
sufficient to keep the house warm in day- 
time with outside temperatures as much as 
10 to 15 degrees below zero. 

It was the development of the double- 
paned glass, with the dead, dry air sealed in 
by a metal-to-glass bond that made the solar 
design practical for the home and for farm 
buildings. 


Traps sun’s energy ... 


The sun’s energy passes through the at- 
mosphere as light rays of a short wave 
length. It remains in the form of light rays 
also in going through the double-paned glass 
and the dry air space sealed in between. 

However, when these light rays strike an 
opaque surface, such as the floor, bedding, 
walls, partitions, or even the animals, these 
light rays are absorbed. Then they are re- 
radiated as heat rays which are of a longer 
wave length. The insulating air space in the 
double-paned glass serves as a barrier to trap 
the heat inside. 

Because of the path the winter sun follows 
low in the south sky, Mother Nature makes 
it possible for the maximum amount of sun- 
light to enter the south facing windows at a 
time when this heat is needed the most. In 
the summer, the sun’s orbit is much higher 
in the sky, so that a simple roof projection 
will shade the south windows. 

Nature also makes allowances for different 
latitudes. A given solar-designed dairy barn, 
constructed in northern Minnesota, for in- 
stance, might shut out the direct rays of the 
sun from May 11 until August 1. 

Moving toward the equator, the same de- 
signed building without changing the position 


of the shading device, would shut out the 
sun’s direct rays in the Chicago area from 
April 26 to August 15; or in the latitude of 
Columbus, Ohio, from April 14 to August 25. 
At the latitude of Savannah, Georgia, where 
the weather is much milder, shading would 
occur from March 23 until September 18. 

This shading applies only to south facing 
windows. Those in the north side of a build- 
ing pose no sun control problem, since the 
sun will enter north windows only for a very 
brief time in midsummer. 

More difficult are east and west windows, 
which let in the maximum amount of direct 
sunlight in summer when farmers want to 
keep their building cool. The east windows 
aren’t too bad, as the atmosphere does not 
warm up too much until the sun rises rather 
high in the sky. 

West windows, however, create the worst 
problem, as the summer sun starts to set. No 
amount of horizontal shading will shut out 
the heat waves. Vertical shading, such as a 
tree, a hillside, another building, or Venetian 
type blinds are needed. 

In winter, the sun is so far south, that 
little of the direct sun energy passes through 
east and west windows. The sun that does 
enter is at such an angle that it does not 
cover the floor area efficiently at a time 
when this warmth is very much desired. 

Proper placement of the building to take 
advantage of the winter sun and to shade out 
the summer sun is important to the dairy 
farmer. ‘ 


Solves moisture problem .. . 


First, it gives a more healthful place for 
his livestock and a more comfortable place 
in which to work. Even more important, it 
makes it possible for the first time to solve 
the moisture problem which has been bother- 
ing him for years. The seriousness of this 
problem is realized when a person considers 
that 30 cows will give off the equivalent of 
110 gallons of moisture a day. Conditions 
must be ideal to take out this much moisture 
from a dairy barn. 

The extra warmth from the winter sun is 
especially helpful in removing the moisture 
from the dairy barn, calf pens, milking par- 
lors, and milk room. For approximately every 
20 degrees that the temperature is raised, 
the amount of moisture a given volume of 
air will hold, is doubled. Thus a cubic foot 
of air moved through a dairy barn at 50 de- 
grees will take out twice as much moisture 
as the same amount of air in a barn at 30 
degrees. 

Agricultural engineers and those in the 
barn ventilation business have found the ven- 
tilating system will perform more efficiently 
if the windows are insulated and kept closed. 


This eliminates drafts and leakage around 
the windows. For those who prefer some 
windows to open in an emergency, there is 
a metal ventilating sash on the market that 
will take the double-pane insulating glass. 

Where all windows are opened in a dairy 
building, the air has a tendency to come in 
one window and out the next, leaving a dead 
air space and lots of moisture in the center 
of the barn. With planned air intakes and 
outlets, the air movement can be controlled 
without drafts upon the animals. In addition, 
the building can be kept free of typical barn 
odors. 

By using thermostatic controls in combina- 
tion with the solar principle of heat, it is 
possible to maintain much more constant 
temperatures in the various dairy buildings, 
even on an overcast and stormy day. Re- 
search work shows that it’s not so much the 
temperature in a barn but rather the sudden 
changes in the building that upset peak 
production. 


Heats barn on cloudy days ... 


Most farmers lose sight of the fact that 
up to 60 per cent or more of the invisible 
infra-red waves of the sun pass through the 
atmosphere even on overcast days when the 
sun cannot be seen. The writer has stood 
comfortably in a milking parlor without sup- 
plementary heat on a snowy, overcast day 
when the temperature was well below freez- 
ing. He could even sense the warmth of the 
sun coming through the atmosphere although 
the sun itself was not visible. 

Many milk houses have been constructed 
in the past several years in a number of 
states to take advantage of the solar princi- 
ple of heat. Where these milk houses have 
been insulated, and large insulated windows 
placed in the south wall, temperatures of 
zero or below have been experienced without 
freezing inside. Of course there has been 
some warmth given off by the milk coolers 
and the hot water tanks. Some artificial heat 
frequently is used at milking time for the 
operator’s comfort. 

It is apparent that much of the sun’s heat 
absorbed by the concrete floor and other 
surfaces during the daytime is retained well 
into the night period and then is given off, 
thus avoiding a rapid drop in temperature 
at night. Thermostatic controls also slow 
down the night time air movement, helping 
to conserve the warmth inside. Maximum air 
movement to remove the moisture occurs in 
the daytime when an abundance of sun’s heat 
is available. 


Stops respiratory trouble in calves ... 


With plenty of winter sunlight and con- 
trolled ventilation in the (Turn to page 203) 
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to a low of $3.50 with good roughage. 
Jos, S Clay, PRESIDENT CLAY EQUIP core 


*Digestible protein content. 















Take “meg eon ane “ yut of haying. Stop damage and loss from rain and 
sun. Mow hay at 7 of protein content. Put it in barn and dry it under controlled 
conditions. Conserve all that precious feed value. Cut feeding costs. Increase milk 
production. Do it year after year without exception 
INCREASE HAY TONNAGE 
@ QUICK TO INSTALL Handle hay when it can be raked and chopped 
without damage. Save all the leaves. Add up to 25% 
© CAN BE USED ON more tonnage per acre with Clay mow drying. 
CORN AND OTHER 
GRAIN REDUCE FEEDING COSTS WITH 
© OPERATING COSTS HIGH PROTEIN CONTENT HAY 
AS LOW AS 75¢ Tests show a good percentage of all cows kept for 
milk could produce the same quantity of butter fat 


PER TON 


on good high protein content legume hay and very 
@ NO FIRE HAZARD little, if any, grain. Dairymen will bear this out and 
AS WITH HEATED Clay dryer owners report up to $50.00 per month 
AIR savings on feed bills from high protein content hay. 


@ ONE MAN CAN REDUCE FIRE HAZARDS 


MOVE DUCTS OUT . 

OF WAY Eliminate danger of spontaneous combustion, par- 
ticularly when using chopped hay. Protect your 

farm. Don't let wet hay cause you worry, cause 

your barn to burn 





Clay uses the natural-air open-duct system of drying. Permits maximum air flow 
from the fan through the hay. This method dries crop with minimum of equip- 
ment and maximum effectiveness. Can be engineered for any size or style barn. 
Ducts are built in sections for easy handling. Modernize your barn. Make your 


farm more productive. Write for 


FREE: 


MAIL TODAY. 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
244 Olive Street, Cedar Falls, la. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 


CROP iAu iipaaandeaes 
CJ Comfort Stalls 
Pp) adivic 
tom building. remodeling 
MANUAL B& 


Barn Cleaners 
Mechanical Feeders 
ADDRESS 
CiTy STATE 










CD Bern Windows 
C) Corn Drying 



































WIRE WINDER 
Roll and unr barbed wire with MAS-TESTER 
on of hb ohne | MASTITIS 
light, Collapsitte. Spool. "Very lee | TEST TRAY 
ost. Write for FREE literature ay be used alone or with 
Dept. A-18 $2 00 ea our Mastitis Test Cards. 
MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL CoO. 3 * at your dealer or postpaid 
South St. Paul, Minn, LA RAY MFG. CO. Pataskala, O. 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


WARM WATER SPRAY and paper towels enable Harold Major to 


milk a cow every three minutes. 


The water is 100 degrees F. 


A Spray at Each Stall 


Harold Major added a fine touch 


to the milking 


parlor arrange- 


ment on his farm in Washington. 


by R. Harold Anderson 


CONVENIENCE commonly 
A found in kitchens provides 

an added touch of efficiency 
in the milking parlor of Harold 
Major, Washington. 

Major has installed a _ water 
spray at each of the four stalls in 
his modern milking parlor. With 
this spray he can wash down the 
cows’ udders easier, more quickly, 
more comfortably, and with great- 
er cleanliness. A thermostatic con- 
trol on the hot water tank sup- 
plies water’ at a constant 100-de- 
gree temperature. When the cow is 
in her place in the stall ready for 
milking, the fine spray is ready and 
handy; there's no lugging of pails 
and wringing out dirty rags. 

In addition, a supply of paper 
towels is kept within reach of each 
stall. When the washing is com- 
plete, the udder is dried off with 
the disposable towel. This, Major 
Says, lessens the danger of spread- 
ing mastitis and is otherwise 
cleaner. 

The milking parlor on Harold 
Major’s dairy farm is one of the 
first installations in what he plans 
to develop into a near-model dairy 
farm plan. The parlor itself incor- 
porates the latest methods of effi- 
cient milking and conveniences. 
Milking cups take the milk from 
the cow directly through a stain- 
less steel pipeline through a milk 
cooler and then directly into the 
milk cans in the milk refrigerator. 
A high bacteria count is next to 
impossible with this quick handling 
of the milk, to say nothing of the 
efficiency of the operation which 
provides for milking one cow every 
three minutes. Major is milking 16 
cows as a starter, but his parlor is 
equipped to handle 40 producing 
cows. 

A feature in the construction of 
the parlor is the installation of a 
large plate glass window between 
the working alley of the milking 
parlor and milk room. Thus, he 
can watch what’s going on in the 
parlor while he’s otherwise occu- 
pied in the separated, sanitary milk 
room. The expense of installing 


such a window while the parlor 
was under construction was only 
a trifling more. 

Two electric heaters for warmth, 
in addition to the hot water heater, 
vacuum pump, cooler and refriger- 
ator all show Ma,or’s dependence 
upon electricity for convenience on 
the farm. Yet the expense for 
electricity in his milking parlor 
only comes to an average of about 
$5.00 per month. 

Pasturing, too, is economically 
provided under Harold Major's 
plan. Of the 80 acres under sprin- 
kler irrigation, 23 acres are set 
aside for daily pasturing of the 
cows. Each day one acre is sep- 
arated by an electric fence and 
the cows are turned in to graze. 
This provides a rotation plan for 
the pasture which allows it to re- 
new itself over a period of a few 
weeks. 

A loafing shed and a new home 
for the Major family are next on 
the list of construction at the 
farm. All these buildings will be 
arranged in a horseshoe shape as 
recommended by Washington State 
College in an efficient, modern plan 
for the small dairy farmer. 


Guernsey Classifier 


Lawrence Colebank, extension 
dairyman at the University of Ten- 
nessee, has taken a year’s leave 
ot absence in order to serve as 
official type classifier for The 
American Guernsey Cattle Club, 
starting February 22. 

A graduate of the University of 
Tennessee, he has taught Dairy 
Science and Animal Husbandry, 
served as an assistant county 
agent, then as assistant state 4-H 
Club leader in Tennessee until 
1945, when he became extension 
dairyman. 

L. V. Wilson, who has classified 
since 1949, will do sales and herd 
consultant work with Guernseys. 
C. B. Finley continues as an offi- 
cial type classifier, supplementing 
the work of Mr. Colebank. 
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MERE iS THE TRULY 


PENICILLIN TREATMENT 


for animal diseases responding to penicillin! 


BICILLIN' FORTIFIED 


DIBENZYLETHYLENEDIAMINE DIPENICILLIN G * PROCAINE PENICILLIN G 


e Provides fast action 
plus long action. 
e Gives immediate high 
blood levels with con- 
tinuous protection 


for up to 6 days. 


Think what this means to you in treatment of pneumonia, ship- 


ping fever, foot rot, navel ill and dozens of other diseases. 
Think what this means in time saved in handling animals! 


Think what this means in comparison to old-fashioned penicillins. 
In these, blood levels lasted only a few hours and required re- 


peated injections. 
Think what this means in increased income! 


This wonderful boon to every farmer raising stock of any kind 
is the result of intensive research and study in the Wyeth lab- 
oratories. It is the treatment farmers everywhere have wanted. 
Now it is yours to use—to save time and money—to add to the 


profit side of your farm operation. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUG STORE OR 
OTHER ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 


Supplied: 

Bicillin Fortified 300 

50 ec. vials of 150,000 units Bicillin and 
150,000 units procaine penicillin per ce. 
The same formula is also supplied in a 
10 ce. vial. 


Bicillin Fortified GOO 

Boxes of 10 and 50 Tubex® cartridges, 
each containing 300,000 units Bicillin 
and 300,000 units procaine penicillin 
with individual needles attached. 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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conforms to all 3-A standards 


new SOLAR 









FARM HOLDING TANK 


Mie 1 © WAMetol (<i 7-1) 
surface* 


, 











[ 40% of the inner shell of a Solar 

tank is coldwall area. The 
refrigerant is freon gas, which passes through a 
stainless steel jacket which is an integral part 
of the inner shell. This assures quick chilling and 
retards bacterial growth. 








Butterfat that sticks to 
the inside of the can, 
milk spilled in handling and the average pound 
of milk remaining in the can after being dumped 
is lost profit. You can avoid this shrinkage between 
your dairy barn and the fluid milk plant with a 
Solar. A Solar does save you money. 


| saves money 








You can actually save the 
equivalent of more than 
28 work days per year with a Solar! Sixty-six 
Pure Milk Association farmers report they save 
an average of 37.8 minutes per day since installa- 
tion of a bulk tank. That equals 229.95 hours, or 
28.74 eight-hour days. A Solar does save your time. 


| saves time 








SOLAR-STURGES DIVISION 











Ky 











tame 











| saves health | Almost any doctor will 

say that when a man 
reaches 40 he should “take it easier.” On a farm 
that’s mighty hard to do—but with a Solar there's 
no more need to lift 110-pound cans of milk twice 
daily. Solar tanks are built close to the ground, 
make for easy pouring and easy cleaning. A Solar 
does save your health. 








Solar tanks are a 
once-in-a-lifetime 
investment. There is no wood to rot, no circulated 
water to deposit minerals which may eventually 
cause stoppages and deterioration, nothing to 
wear out. The tank itself is all stainless steel and 
all welded with nothing to come apart. Solar 
tanks are truly heirlooms, for they will serve your 
children as they serve you. 


| ance in a lifetime 








Solar tanks are available in 
120, 240, 300, 400 and 500 
gallon sizes. Information on larger sizes upon re- 
quest. There is a Solar to fit the exact needs of 
your herd production and frequency of pickup. 


| five sizes 











Factory - assembled refrigeration control sys- 
tems are securely installed at the back end of 
Solar tanks. No additional floor or wall mount- 
ing surface is required. Solar-engineered and 
factory tested control systems are your assur 
ance of trouble-free and worry-free operation 





This is the stainless steel inner shell. You can 
see the direct expansion cooling area through 
which the freon gas refrigerant circulates. 
Weight of the milk is evenly distributed over 
the elliptical shaped tank. Flat sides are elim- 
inated. There is no bulging or flexing. A Solar 
tank is accurate. 





A heavy steel cradle directly supports the 
weight-bearing inner shell and adds further to 
its rigidity. Two inches of solid corkboard in- 
sulation are applied to all milk shell surfaces, 


completely covering them before the stainless 
steel outer shell is fitted. 


Get the facts and authentic figures from the field. Ask for Solar's Selection Chart, which correlates your production, frequency of pickup and Solartank sizes .No charge or obligation 


FARM TANK DEPARTMENT 


Chicago 38, Illinois 


* Solar-Sturges Division, Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Solar Selection Chart. 


Name 


C0 ju 





Town 





() Milk Producer (] Dealer 





Farm Supply Dealer Inquiries Invited 












State 
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Don’t get stuck 
without electricity ! 






install a 


Low - Cost ONAN 
Vhaclot Dive 
EMERGENCY 
GENERATOR 


Belt up to any tractor Sr j 
for all the electricity you need! ~ 









When storms knock out coentety, nothing A size for every farm! 
works on your farm except you. You lose time 
and if ic de lays milking, you lose milk pro- oe eee ot 
duction too. ,000, 7,000 and 10,000 —_ 


You can avoid losses and keep farm work A 
belt pulley, 
roing smoothly no matter how long the high- winch, circult breeker, plug-in 
ine is out, with an Onan Tractor-Drive Gen- receptacle and voltmeter, con 
erator. Supplies all the electricity you need *ant-beli-tension pivot base. 
for milker, lights, brooder, automatic heating gor faRms WITH FREQUENT 
system, home appliances and all motor- POWER INTERRUPTIONS we rec- 


driven equipment. ommend 
Why not install Onan Standby Power now “7,000 te 30,000 wet > 
Send coupon for folder 





and be prepared for the next emergency. 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 

7808 Univ. Ave. S.E. . Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Please send folder on Onan Standby Generators and 
Electric Plants with prices and information 








on installation. 
NAME 
R.F.D. 
CITY STATE 























he 


‘ee round - 


Available in 544, 6,7 or 8 ft. cutting widths. Hydraulic ram or trip- 


rope an- 
gling of gangs. Various combinations and sizes of smooth and notc 


blades. 


When you pull an Allis-Chalmers 
11-B Double-Action Disc Harrow 
across your field, you get down to pay 
dirt on every round . . . fast! 


ping stubble, roots and surface 
trea . mixing ‘and pulverizing the 


— 11-B is a flexible harrow, with 


It has the weight aneiel for quick 
penetration, and this weight is evenly 
distributed. Every keen-edged blade 
does its full share of the work. Alto- 
gether, they do a masterly job of 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR OIVISION + MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A, 


NO. 9 SERIES HARROWS build 
excellent seedbeds in mod- 
erate soils with lighter trac- 
tor power. Double-action 
models available in 5 to 8 
ft. widths with 16 or 18 in, 
diameter blades. 


every adjustment necessary for the 
kind of seedbed you want. Front and 
rear gangs have independent action, 
assuring coverage in rough or uneven 
conditions. 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Does It Pay To Remodel? 


(Continued from page 167) 


the best) cows every winter by ud- 
der injury. So far we haven't had 
one with a sore teat. I think if we 
had rernodeled years ago we would 
be money ahead by far. The cow 
trainers are also very satisfactory, 
the best investment I have ever 
made. Cows stay cleaner with a 
whole lot less bedding.” 

Another dairyman sums up his 
experience, “The cows are clean, 
have less udder trouble, and are 
much nicer to milk.” 


Use electric cow trainers ... 


Larger stalls alone are not 
enough, say many farmers. They 
figure that larger stalls and elec- 
tric cow trainers work hand in 
hand. Said one farmer, “If I had 
known that the cow trainers would 
have worked that well, I would 
have made my stalls longer.” 

Another reports, “We did not use 
cow trainers for about six weeks. 
In that time, we used a large 
amount of bedding and could not 
keep cows clean. When we in- 
Stalled cow trainers, cows were 
clean and dry all the time.” 

One farmer explains, “The train- 
er trains the cows to back up and 
that helps to keep them clean.” 

An advantage, says one farmer, 


is that “small cows can be kept 
clean in large tie stalls with a 
trainer, so small stalls are not 


needed for small cows.” 

A Holstein breeder backs this up 
saying, “Our cows are not as large 
as some Holsteins so our stall size 
(5 feet 7 inches long and 4 feet 2 
inches wide) is ample. Even two- 


year-olds keep clean in full size 
stalls with tra‘ners. 

Larger stalls with trainers will 
Keep cows cleaner, says this panel 
of farmers, but as a group they 
see very little saving in bedding. 
It seems that cows push less bed- 
ding in the gutter, but that sav- 
ing is offset by the larger stall 
area to be bedded. 

Brooks sums up results of the 
survey this way, “(1) There was 
not a single farmer who did not 
like the large stalls or the cow 
trainers, and (2) the stall dimen- 
sions being used by these farmers 
agree almost exactly with the sizes 
we are recommending.” 


“Model” barn ideas used .. . 


The remodeling scheme_ shown 
was worked out by University of 
Wisconsin farm engineers Floyd 
Duffee and Lynndon Brooks during 
eight years of experimenting at the 
University of Wisconsin Electric 
Research Farm. It corresponds 
very closely to the actual remodel- 
ing experience of the 89 farmers 
who relate their experience in this 
article. In fact, many of these 
farmers give credit to the Electric 
Research Farm for successful re- 
modeling ideas that they used. 

To find the barn dimensions rec- 
ommended by University of Wis- 
consin farm engineers for your 
herd, check your cow size against 
this simple table. It was worked 
out through careful research at the 
Electric Farm and checks closely 
with the dimensions used by the 
89 survey farmers. 








RECOMMENDED DIMENSIONS 





Length of Stall with 
Electric Cow Trainer 


Sweep in Manger 














Weight Girth Width . 
of of of 8 jon Tie Alley Stall 
Cow Cow Stall Stall Stall Width Side Side 
800 Ibs. reed 3'6” 4's” re? 22” 10” 5” 
1000 Ibs. 70¥,” 39” 50” , ew 22” 10” 5” 
1200 Ibs. s * 4'0” 5'4” 5'10” 24” 10” 5” 
1400 Ibs. 79%," 43” 5'8” 6’ 2” 24” 10” 5” 
1600 Ibs. 46" to 
and over 84 Ct”” 4'8” 6'0” 6’ 6” 24” 10” is 














If cow trainers are not to be used, the stalls in each ¢ case should be 4 inches shorter 


than shown in this table. 


With electric cow trainers, the stall lengths given in this table are strongly recom- 


mended. 


THE END 





Grain Drying Problems in 
Dixie 

Two agricultural engineers from 
Athens, Georgia, are not willing to 
concede that the high atmospheric 
moisture characteristic of the 
southeastern area rules out the 
possibility of effective grain dry- 
ing with unheated air in that re- 
gion. They presented their argu- 
ments at the winter meeting of 
the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers held in Chicago. 

The small size of southern farms 
and the small acreages of crops 
produced make necessary a drying 
system low in first cost. Simple 
operation and low maintenance 
cost are two other essential fac- 
tors, J. W. Simons and R. S. 
Hutchinson declared. Unheated 
air drying appears to meet these 
requirements better than drying 
with heated air. 

Higher rates of air flow have 
been used to achfeve faster dry- 
ing. This is necessary in order to 


dry several, batches of one crop 
or several different grain or seed 
crops each season with the use of 
only one drying bin and fan. The 
higher cost of power and a larger 
fan to provide these higher rates 
can be offset, these gentlemen de- 
clared, by reducing the number of 
bins and smaller fans needed. 

The tests thus far have included 
shell corn, slip-shucked ear corn, 


oats, grain sorghum, Kobe and 
Sericea Lespedeza, and _ fescue 
seed 


The rate of air flow, within the 
limits studied, had .considerable 
effect on total time of operation 
in late spring and early fall but 
had little effect with much lower 
temperatures in the late fall and 
early winter. Simons and Hutch- 
inson concluded that of the rates 
studied, five cubic feet of air per 
minute per bushel appeased to be 
about the minimum for satisfac- 
tory drying in late spring and ear- 
ly fall when temperatures were 
fairly high. 
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N QW ne cari than ever tn treating MASTITIS! 


f ey PENDISTRIN! 


New SQUIBB Base gives more thorough dispersion 
of highly potent antibiotics 











Squibb brings you an improved product for treat- But now, the new Squibb Base provides for more 
ing mastitis: New Pendistrin with the new Squibb __ effective concentrations of these antibiotics reach- 
Base—plasticized hydrocarbon gel. ing the infected tissues, because it releases the 
antibiotics more rapidly and completely. 
New Pendistrin still contains the same highly 
potent antibiotics as before — 100,000 units of _ 
penicillin and 100 mg. of dihydrostreptomycin in 
each tube. These two antibiotics are among the 
most effective known for treating virtually all For more information, write: SQUIBB, Veterinary 
bacterial mastitis. Department, 745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


The new Squibb Base remains soft even in cold 
weather. Your druggist now has New Pendistrin. 
Ask for it today! 


_ Buy the “BARN BOX” 
eee and SAVE! 


Be prepared to treat mastitis at the first sign— 
and save money, too. Get this handy “barn box.” 
Keep it on your barn shelf...no refrigeration 
required. Ask your druggist for barn box of 12 
tubes of New Pendistrin. 


ie Pe 
— 
UNTREATIO QuaaTeR a TREATHO QUARTER 


The new Squibb Base readily disperses two powerful 
100 000 


poraseron ect See your druggist today! antibiotics throughout the treated quarter 


em ONY OINTMENT 


“ao sare Kruse qpoleca 





* water lube 


. 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult your veterinarian. PENDISTRIN is @ trademark. 
QUIBB - A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
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. 24th ANNUAL HOARD’S DAIRYMAN COW JUDGING CONTEST 
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"You, too,can be a 


‘@MART DAIRYMAN !' 


AT THE BANK... 










HARRY, YOUR INCOME 









youre A \ /WELL.YOU SEE! FROM THOSE SLUGGISH COWS 
(SUCCESSFUL MILK \/ HAVE A YEAR ROUND \ || CANT COMPARE WITH TOM'S 
PRODUCER. TOM PROGRAM FOR RETTER HERD. ASK HIM HOW 

ME INANY TiMe'/A\ CAL BIGGER MILK HE DOES IT 















MIs \ NO, | ADD KOW-KARE 2 LBs TO ™ 
HIGH-PRICED \ A TON FOR FRESHENING BUILD-UP AND 
FEED THE ANSWER ONVERTING FEED TO MILK. KOW-AKARE 
FORA BETTER PA HAS VITAMIN Dz, |RON, PHOSPHOROUS, 
HERD AND MORE . JODINE, COBALT AND CALCIUM, SEEMS 















aE : 
be WERE YOU ABLE ) 

TO HELP HARRY 2 eZ 

7~ a — 4 _ 

| TOLD HIM TOTRY AOMAARE 

| | BUY IT IN THE 50 LB DRUM 

e 

| | 





GOSH! KOW- KARE REALLY weups 4 
OFF-FEED OR FRESHENING COWS. I'M 
MIXING KOW-KARE YEAR ‘ROUND NOW 
FOR BETTER CALVES, MORE*CASH 

















CUTS THE COST FROM 55¢ 
TO 364 PER LB. GOOD (| | 
YEAR ‘ROUND | 


PROTECTION | | ie 


—_—_ 






SX 















Write for FREE Cow Book 


Ask us for this useful FREE treatise “Care 
and Feeding of Dairy Cattle”, written by 
a dairy authority. For better calves, higher 
checks get trusted KOW-KARE at 
your dealer's, 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. Inc. 
Lyndonville 13, Vermont 


It’s NEW!...1t’s MORE EFFECTIVE! 


PEN-FZ for Mastitis 


» 


Here’s truly important news for every r 
dairy farmer... “bosom pal” 
for every cow with mastitis! Dr. Hess 
has just developed PEN-FZ, a brand- 
new product which destroys mastitis 
in larger 
Two 





milk 





















and a real 


germs on a wider range, 
quantities .. . and does it faster. 
wonder druts, penicillin Cone of the 

first drugs used for effective mastitis con- 
trol) and nitrofurazone (used so successfully 
against coccidiosis) are now teamed up to do 
a more thorough job of killing the germs. One 
tube, containing 150,000 units of penicillin 
and 150 milligrams of nif, 
treats a quarter. Be ready for 
mastitis... get several tubes of 
the new PEN-FZ from your 
Dr. Hess dealer 


Keep PEN-FZ Handy 


@ It's non-irritating 

® Doesn't cut milk production 

® Can be used for dry or 
milking cows 

@ No danger of c>rms becoming 
resistant to nitrofurazone 


ifurazone, 





DR. HESS & CLARK, INC, ASHLAND, OHIO © SCIENTIFIC FARM-ACEUTICALS SINCE 1893 
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How To Sharpen Edge Tools 


by D. W. Bates 


be performed in the sharpening 

of edge tools: grinding and hon- 
ing. The purpose of grinding is to 
give the proper bevel so that .the 
tool can be easily forced through 
the material. The purpose of honing 
is to put a keen edge on the tool. 

The usual bevel angle for grinding 
is about 25 degrees, Figure 1. 
grinder should be turned toward the 
edge of the tool. In so doing less 
wire edge is formed, thus lengthen- 
ing the life of the tool. A better job 
of grinding can also be done as it is 
then possible to hold the tool more 
steady than when the grinder turns 
away from tl tool. 

Grinder speed should be uniform 
and the pressure on the tool light- 
ened as it is ground thinner in order 
to avoid overheating the metal and 
softening. it. A badly nicked tool 
should be ground to the proper out- 
line and the nick then removed by 
holding it at an angle of 90 de- 
grees to the grinder. Grinding at the 
proper bevel can then be done with 
less danzer of overheating the edge. 
Overheating can also be prevented 
by frequently dipping the cutting 
edge in a pail of cold water. 


Te: distinct operations should 


Remove wire edge... 


To hone a tool it should be held 
at an angle of about 35 degrees to 
an oilstone, Figure 2. Pressure 
should be applied as the tool is 
pushed forward. Some wire edge will 
be formed; however, this can be re- 
moved from tools such as plane 
irons and chisels which are ground 
on one side only by turning them 
over and pushing them ahead with 
the straight side flat on the oilstone. 
If all ‘the wire edge is not removed 
the first time, hone the tool again 
lightly and repeat the operation. 

Honing may be repeated four or 
five times as the tool is dulled from 
use or until the oilstone bevel gets 
so broad that it is difficult to sharp- 
en by honing. The tool should then 
be ground until nearly all the oil- 
stone bevel has been ground off and 
then rehoned. 

The sharpness of an edge tool can 
be tested by drawing the thumb 
lightly along the cutting edge. If the 
edge is dull the thumb will slide 
along. If sharp the edge takes hold 
and starts to cut. 

The wood chisel should be ground 
square without rounding the corn- 
ers. It is important that the bevel 
be uniform all the way across the 
tool or it will tend to move side- 
wise when driven into the wood. 
Plane irons should be ground in the 
same way except that the edge of a 
jack plane iron used for heavy work 
or for cross planing should be curved 
about 1/16 of an inch. 


Sharpening a knife... 


The procedure for sharpening a 
knife is somewhat the same as for a 
chisel except that both sides are 
ground and honed. The middle line 
of the knife blade should be held 
about 12% degrees from the grind- 
er and 17% degrees from the oil- 
stone. Both operations should be 
performed equally on the two sides 
of the blade. The keenness of the 


The * 


cutting edge will be greater if the 
knife is moved with a rotdry mo- 
tion on the oilstone rather than with 
straight strokes. 

In sharpening the cold chisel only 
the grinding operation is necessary. 
A bevel edge of about 60 degrees is 
generally used, Figure 3. This means 
that the center line of the chisel is 
actually held at an angle of 30 de- 
grees from the grinder. 

Shears are considered by many to 
be difficult to sharpen; however, if a 
little care is exercised it can be 
easily done. A mill bastard file is 
suitable for this purpose. Shears 
should be held at an angle of about 
70 degrees from the top of a table 
or bench, Figure 4. The file must be 
held level if a good job of sharpen- 
ing is to result. 


Wood Chisel 





WOOD CHISEL against grinder. 
Note bevel angle of 25 degrees. 


Wood Chisel 


35° 





CHISEL against oilstone. 
Note bevel angle of 35 degrees. 
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File 








Blade of 
Sheors 






SHEAR BLADE held in position. 
Blade is held at 70 degree angle. 


Cold Chise 
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COLD CHISEL, showing recom- 
mended bevel angle of 60 degrees. 
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For their future—security through livestock farming! 


We believe that the most secure future in farming—for you and for your 
children—lies in more livestock—and better livestock ! 

There is always a ready demand for meat, dairy and poultry products. 
And this demand continues to grow with our rapidly increasing population 
and rising standards of living. 

Livestock, and dairy and poultry products are the farmer's largest source 
of income, accounting for more dollars than all other crops combined. Also, 
the income from the sale of livestock and livestock products is steadier 
through the year and much more readily available. A farmer with livestock 
can convert them into cash whenever the need arises. 

The declines in farm prices in 1953 presented some very real problems, 
but here are some figures which will probably surprise you. The total amount 
of money paid out for livestock, dairy and poultry products and other raw 
materials by Armour and Company during our fiscal year came within 6.8% of 
equalling our 1952 payments. . . within 10% of our all-time high of 1951. 

In analyzing the future of livestock farming, we should remember that 
high livestock and meat prices in themselves do not mean prosperity in our 
industry. This is because high prices always come at a time when we don’t 


have a lot to sell. The 1953 record of hog prices is an illustration. Prices were 
higher, but the number of hogs marketed went down. The producers who 
went out of the hog business certainly did not profit by the high prices. 

What we all want to see is fair prices for a steadily growing volume of 
meat, milk and eggs with the farmers getting more dollars to help their 
purchasing power keep pace with that of the rest of the nation. 

The healthy competition of more than 4,000 meat packers who bid for 
your livestock in hundreds of markets every day assures you of getting prices 
based on what the public is paying for meat and by-products. 

This is why we urge you to raise the maximum number of animals your 
time and facilities permit. And we suggest that you produce the types of 
animals for which there is the greatest demand. It will also be to your 
advantage to plan on having your animals ready for market at the seasons 
when prices are usually at their peak. 

As our part in helping to make your future in livestock farming more 
secure, we in Armour and Company pledge to continue processing your 
animals into the best possible products and selling them in markets which 


yield the best returns. 


President, Armour and Company 
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Here’s what happened to the livestock and meat markets in 1953 


The charts on this page show exactly what happened to che livestock and meat 
markets during our fiscal year which ended with October, 1953. 

It is our hope that these facts and figures will be helpful to you in the planning 
of your future livestock farming—a future which we believe promises profitable 
returns and greater security for you and for your children through more and 
better livestock 


New high for canner and cutter slaughter —_—_}) 


The federally inspected slaughter of canner and cutter cattle during our 1953 
fiscal year jumped 41% above the average for the 1948-52 period. One of the 
factors of this high slaughter figure was the continued drought. Another factor 
was the sale of breeding stock which had been kept for building up herds since 
the 1948-49 low point in the present cattle cycle. Since this meat is lean and 
somewhat less tender than that of fed cattle, it requires extra processing before 
it is sold to consumers. To us in Armour and Company, this meant we had 
to increase our efforts to make and sell more sausage and canned meats than 
ever before 
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Beef prices vary with slaughter volume 
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The above chart shows the weekly average of federally inspected slaughter of 
steers. During the unusually heavy spring slaughter, the 1953 figures were 
approximately 50 per cent over the highest period of the 1948-52 averages 

The chart at the right shows the weekly average prices for Chicago beef 
carcasses by grades. Notice again, that prices were depressed when the market 
was flooded with cattle during the spring. There was a short time when there 
was a difference of only 5 of 6 cents a pound between Prime and Commercial 
beef. Ac other times, Prime carcasses sold for 15 cents a pound, or more, above 
Commercial beef. These variations were governed very largely by the numbers 


Hog prices increased as slaughter dropped 

















The above chart shows the 1953 figures for federally inspected hog slaughter 
and barrow and gilt prices at Chicago. Here we see very graphic evidence that 
hog producers who planned to produce pigs for market in late spring, summer 
and early fall were rewarded in 1953. During the high slaughter winter months, 
prices were at their lowest. As the market supply of hogs dropped, prices 
started rising until they reached their peak in summer. While we will always 
have seasonal variations in hog marketings, a more even supply through the 
year would help the entire industry do a better job of marketing. (The dips 
in chart marked A and B represent Thanksgiving and Christmas weeks.) 

















of each grade of cattle sent to market from week to week. 

These widely fluctuating spreads in value between grades are not desirable 
and two things can be done to overcome them. First, we feel sure that the feeder 
who aims to produce Choice cattle which will dress at 500 to 700 pounds will 
find the best demand for his product. Second, consumers should be taught 
how to prepare and enjoy all cuts and grades of beef . . . then, they can buy 
whatever is in best supply at any given day. This important consumer education 
project is one of our deepest concerns. Our Consumer Service Department and 
special merchandising services help accomplish this vital goal. 


Supply and demand determine pork cut prices 

















This chart shows the variation of prices of three principal pork cuts at Chicago 
for 1953. A hog, or any other meat animal, is worth only what can be recovered 
from the products. Although the trend of all pork product values was higher 
during 1953, there were times when ham prices went up while bacon belly 
prices went down. Then, in August, belly values kept going up while ham 
values took a sharp drop. And pork loin prices change even more radically 
because this meat is eaten fresh and must be marketed without delay. Conse- 
quently, the volume of hogs offered for sale in any one week has a great in- 
fluence on pork loin prices. 








How Armour dollars 
were spent in 1953 


Our tctal income in 1953 was $2,090,071,571. 
After paying almost 78% of our income for 
farm products and other raw materials and 
supplies; 13% for wages to our 65,000 em- 
ployes; 3% for hauling and shipping; 5% for 
maintenance, fepairs, depreciation, power, 
communications, insurance, advertising, in- 
terest, etc.; and 144% for taxes— Armour and 
Company's profit was less than half of 1%. 

Surely, no other industry gives so much 
service to so many people for such a small! 
profit as the packing industry. 





Farm Products, Raw Materials and Supplies 
77 338¢ —Totaling $1,628,272,800 





Wages to Employes 
12:35 ¢ —Totaling $268,486,608 





SS 


Transportation—Railroads and Truckers 
Dist —Totaling $56,359,636 





Other Expenses 
(Maintenance, repairs, depreciation, power, 
communications, advertising, interest, etc.) 


423% ¢ —totaling $103,220,863 


-© 


15 —Totaling $23,392,500 








Profits 
“9 , 

i006 * —Totaling $10,339,164 

No other industry gives so much service to 


so many people for such a small profit as the 
meat packing industry! 


no livestock surplus. Peop 


Here’s what Armour is doing to build 
a better market for your livestock . . . 


Unlike almost all other farm products, there is 


: le ge: and 
try, and they will eat as much of it as ¢ 

they can afford. ~ 
This situation is not accidental. It is the re- 


sult of well-planned, well-executed programs. 





Frosted Meats Mean More Meat Sales. 
Armour and Company first introduced its 8- 
ounce consumer packages of frosted meats in 
1950. They were met with widespread consumer 
acceptance because they offered the homemaker 
fine Armour Star meats in handy, convenient 
— = ready for her own freezer. And 

ers are finding that with quick-frozen 
meats on hand at all times . . . they are actually 
serving more meat — more often. 





The Average American Eats 23 Pounds of 
Sausage a Year. Sausage also utilizes less 
tender cuts and grades of meat. The outstanding 


consumer acceptance ot Armour Star sausages 
ness. Each of Armour’s many sausage kitchens 
can produce the kinds of sa most popular 
in its area. And the nearness of these kitchens 
to so many markets means that Armour Scar 
Sausage is sold in markets while at the 
peak of flavor and goodness. 


The four pictures shown on this page illus- 
trate just a few of the many ways in which 
Armour and Company creates new products . . . 
improved ucts . . . and then builds new 
consumer demand for these products with suc- 
cessful advertising and merchandising. 





Canned Meats Keep Livestock Prices Up. 
If it were not for canned meats, the demand 
for cutter and canner cattle would be drastically 
less and so would be the prices paid to pro- 
ducers. This year, again, Armour Scar Canned 
Meats increased its sales. Among our more than 
25 ‘Pantry-Shelf” items, ere such favorites as 
Treet, Corned Beef Hash, and Chili Con Carne. 
This year, we introduced two new items: Gravy 
and Sliced Beef and Gravy and Sliced Pork. 





Making The Sale 


Advertising and Merchandising Work For 
You. The above picture shows one of the thou- 
sands of stores throughout America where 
Armour merchandising men set up special 
“Food Festival” posters and displays which 
made more people stop, look and buy meats 
and meat products. Every day, in 

magazines . . . on radio or television, 
Armour and Company teaches millions of con- 
sumers with effective advertising which also 
sells more meats and meat products. 


Armour and Company, Chicago, Illinois 
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“ 
coon saee: on ont? 


It takes both of us! 


The extra care you give to your work—farming to meet today's constantly 
rising standards—pays off in bigger markets. The high quality of your ‘raw 
materials’’ gives us a head start in pleasing customers—and winning new ones. 

Every finishing couch we add to enhance this quality in our products pays 
off, too. Our 2,000 (and more) different products for farm, home and indus- 
try are making life easier, more enjoyable and more rewarding for millions 
of Armour customers--more of them every year. 

We're sure you'll like what we've done to your “raw materials,’ too. We 
hope you'll start looking for the Armour name on products whenever you shop. 


Ha Mn oes 














ARMOUR 


S TAR 


Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, milk, cream, 
chickens, turkeys and eggs. 

Seller of beef, pork, lamb, veal, butter, cheese, poultry, 
eggs, lard, shortening, margarine, ham, bacon, sausage, 
canned meats, canned foods, soaps, pharmaceuticals, tallows 
and greases, curled hair, chemicals from fats, glue, wool, 
leather, sandpaper, dog food, veterinary supplies, industrial 
oils, fertilizers and livestock feeds. 
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How We Merchandise 
Breeding Stock 


(Continued from page 172) 


posting bull pedigrees, it would 
be a good idea. I find most 
people wanting to buy a bull to- 
day are more concerned with 
seeing all the members of the 
female family. Many still are 
too much concerned with the 
type of the calf. I have seen 
well proven old bulls that did 
not look so well as calves. Also 
I have seen many well proven 
bulls that were not show ani- 
mals. 

Miles: Our cows are all kept 
in tie stalls with the daughters 
of each bull kept together as 
much as possible. The cows are 
clipped about every eight weeks. 
Our cows face out and we do 
not have sweep in mangers, so 
we do not have to worry too 
much about people going in 
front of them. We do not have 
any way of identifying our ani- 
mals to strangers but hope to 
in the near future. We do think 
bull pedigrees should be posted 
where buyers can see them. 


Do you break all animals 
to lead? 


Magnussen: The way our 
barns are arranged, certain age 
calves are kept in each barn, 
so we have to move them a few 
times. We move them with a 
halter. Also, we must truck 
heifers and dry cows to pasture, 
so by the time the calf ma- 
tures, she is fairly well broke 
to lead. 

Jenkins: Our animals are 
broken to lead as baby calves. 
They are led out to a paddock 
for exercise and are tied by 
neck straps. Whenever we move 
animals, they are led. Since our 
bull barn is a short distance 
from the milking barn, the cows 
are led to the bull barn to 
breed. Often times for meet- 
ings, type schools, and judging 
classes it is necessary to have 
a number broken to lead. It 
saves a lot of time if they were 
taught to lead as baby calves. 
When taught as baby calves, 
they never forget it. 

Walker: No, time does not 
permit us to do this. I do feel 
this is a very good practice be- 
cause an animal never forgets 
this training. 

Lammers: Yes, it’s just my 
natural way of handling them 
from calfhood on up. 

Fleming: Most of our ani- 
mals will lead. They are tied 
in the calf barn as calves and 





buy more cattle when we cannot 
furnish what they want. 

Jenkins: The registration certifi- 
cate and a transfer paper, together 
with the proper fees, are sent to 
the Cattle Club. If the animal has 
not been registered, the application 
for registration is sent with the 
transfer. When these papers are 
returned to us, we send them on 
to the purchaser, after making sure 
there are no errors. The transfer 
of animals should be taken care of 
promptly. Many people are unhappy 
because they don’t receive their reg- 
istration papers when they think 
they should. When we have the 
time we like to visit the farms 


where our animals are sold. We al- 
ways try to remember the people 
that purchase our animals, and when 
we see them, we ask about these 


animals to show interest in how 
they are doing. If there is a com- 
plaint, we check into it without de- 
lay. We give a customer all the 
assistance in management and breed- 
ing problems of which we are cap- 
able. Sometimes they may be owned 
by a city man, and it may become 
necessary to assist him with help 
problems. 

Walker: We register and transfer 
every animal sold at our expense. I 
feel it is the duty of the seller to 
provide papers. We do not visit 
many herds but we do give our 
customers any advice they desire. 

Lammers: We have transfer pa- 
pers made out and sent in im- 
mediately so the buyer can have 
them as soon as possible. We often 
visit other herds to see and hear 
how our animals are making out. 


187 


Fleming: The papers are im- 
mediately sent to the Club for 
transfer. They are mailed to the 
purchaser with a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed card with a place for him 
to sign. This card states that he 
has received the papers. Before do- 
ing this, we had trouble with peo- 
ple misplacing their papers and tell- 
ing us they were never received 
Some herd visiting is done, but not 
as much as I would like to do be- 
cause of the time element. When. I 
am asked to furnish a bull to breed 
on the daughters of a bull we have 
sold, I try to select one that will 
offset the shortcomings of the one 
previously used. I am called on to 


assist in management problems a 
great deal. I, naturally, try to give 
the best advice I am capable of 
giving. (Turn to page 195) 








Agricultural specialists from 15 countries attending the Sixth 
international Grassland Congress visited the Brigham Farm to 
study its pastureland and to see its world-famous Jersey herd. 


Many of the farm buildings, though modernized and perfectly 
maintained, are well over 100 years old, and have the original 
hand-hewn beams and rafters. 





“Use CHAMPIONS? We certainly do! They're 
good performers in this rugged Vermont country.” 


One of the best 
known dairy herds 
in the world is the 
famous TON OF 
GOLD Jersey herd 
at the Brigham 
Farm near St. Albans, Vermont. Mr. 
Elbert S. Brigham, who owns this 
530-acre farm, served the people of 
Vermont as Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for many years and later 
represented them in Congress. Enter- 
ing business, he ascended to the 
presidency of a large insurance com- 
pany before returning to his farm and 
the job of developing the herd. 


Teamed with Cesaire Lacoste, Herd- 
master, and Philip Spooner, Crop 
Manager, Mr. Brigham has been a 
Spartan adherent to his basic theory 
that maximum milk and butterfat 
production can be obtained only by 
breeding large-capacity cows, feed- 
ing them properly, and giving each 
animal the “loving care’’ too often 
reserved for show animals. The best 
known cow in the Brigham herd is 
J. Royal King’s Quomage who in 
1951 became the Living Lifetime 
Production Champion of the Jersey 
breed after producing 166,822 lbs. 
of milk with 8,151 lbs. of butterfat. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


well over the years 


Says MR. ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, owner of Brigham Farm, St. Albans, Vt., and 
holder of the American Jersey Cattle Club's highest award—Master Breeder. 


Says Mr. Brigham, “Our state has 
always been rugged country. It has 
taken a lot of experimenting with 
various grass crops to get the most 
productive results from our land. 
However, we don’t have to experi- 
ment with spark plugs to get best 
results from. our farm equipment. 
We use Champions! They’re good 
performers in our five tractors, four 
trucks and other farm engines. We 
Vermonters are sticklers for quality, 
so Champions-——having, served us 
are the natural 
choice for all our farm machines, 
and for our personal cars.” 


For Every Engine! 


CHAMPION 
CHAME 


s 26 SPARK PLUGS 


most of them break easily. The 
better animals are all broken 
to lead. Some as calves, some 
as bred heifers. 

Miles: Most of our animals 
are handled enough individual- 
ly so that by the time they 
are 14 to 16 months of age, 
they are pretty well broken to 


| 







For ‘Every Job! 








lead. 
What is done after a sale 
is made? 

Magnussen: We furnish the 


registration and transfer certifi- 
cates with each sale and try to 
be prompt. We also visit the 
buyer after a sale is made 
(those within visiting distance), 
particularly the new purebred 
buyer. We also invite him to 
visit us. We often help them 





PERE pr Rr cae Salus tr" 
in 1949 the Brigham Jersey herd became the only 100-cow herd 
in the world to average more than 600 Ibs. of butterfat. There have 
been 146 TON OF GOLD cows bred and developed by this farm. 


} ™ . ¥ = 
Modern farm machines, ali Champi quipped, 
handle the large silage and hay crops necessary to 
produce 36-plus pounds of milk per day average. 














FARMERS' UNION AND THE BRANNAN PLAN 


MORE than 700 farmers from 25 states met 
in a “national dairy producers’ confer- 
ence” in Madison,» Wisconsin, January 22 and 


23. Sponsored by the National Farmers’ 
Union, which apparently is planning expanded 
membership in dairy states, the conference 
unfortunately started out like a political ral- 
ly. When the farmers, almost all Farmers’ 
Union members, buckled down to writing 
resolutions, however, some fine and funda- 
mental recommendations were made. Other 
organizations could profit by the scope and 
depth of many of the resolutions. 

The primary purpose of the conference o#- 
viously was to give endorsement to the Bran- 
nan Plan for dairy products. The conference 
did so and a caravan of four buses of Farm- 
ers’ Union members shoved off for Washing- 
ton to press their demands with Congress. 


If we interpret the 28 resolutions correctly, 
we could endorse 19 of them, reserve judg- 
ment on five, and oppose four. We regret 
that we must differ on the first resolution 
which received the most attention and which 


is commonly referred to as the Brannan 
Plan. It reads in full, as follows, as passed 
by the conference: 

“We urge enactment by Congress of an 
amendment to the Agricultural Act of 1949 
that will direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
to support the prices of milk, butterfat and 
its products at 100 per cent of parity and 
that will authorize the Secretary to utilize 
parity production payments to farmers, in 
combination with other approved methods of 
support.” 

The major advantage of this plan over 
most others that have been proposed is its 
movement of dairy products immediately into 
consumption. The surplus problem, for all 
practical purposes, ceases to exist. Certainly 
this is an important asset of the plan, per- 
haps its strongest favorable argument for 
. adoption. 

On the other side of the ledger we be- 
lieve there are at least three liabilities of the 
proposal. In the first place, it educates or 
conditions our customers, the consumers, to 
food prices that are abnormally low. When 
the normal supply-demand relationship is re- 
established, consumers will strenuously ob- 


ject to a true and fair price. Demands will 
again be heard for price ceilings, and, of 
course, limited income to farmers. 

The second objection is that the proposal 
has the realistic effect of passing on to the 
next generation our grocery bills of today. 
About all we have done for the past several 
years is to pass on to the next generation 
the governmental and oftentimes personal 
obligations which we haven't had the courage 
to met in this generation. A succession of 
years of unbalanced budgets is ample testi- 
mony to this weakness. 

Our third point in opposition to the pro- 
posal arises out of its lacking specific pro- 
vision for production control. Without such 
a provision there is no limit to how much 
anyone, anywhere, can produce regardless of 
the market that is available for the product. 
Proponents of the plan will point to the last 
few words quoted above “in combination with 
other approved methods of support.” If this 
means production control, then perhaps the 
program should conceivably work. Signifi- 
cantly, however, when members of the con- 
ference asked that production controls be 
spelled out in the resolutions, these sugges- 
tions were sidetracked and there was obvious 
sentiment in opposition to production controls. 

Although Hoard’s Dairyman perhaps stands 
to benefit as much as any organization or 
industry in the country from guaranteed 100 
per cent of parity prices for dairy products, 
we question the wisdom and the realism of 
setting a price support level at full parity. 
An 80 to 90 per cent level would be more 
realistic as a guarantee with a goal of 100 per 
cent through other means—surplus disposal, 
production controls, and sales promotion. 

Old-line farm and dairy organizations may 
tend to ignore or ridicule the entry of the 
Farmers’ Union into the dairy field. We 
doubt that they can afford to do so. This 
organization, though small compared to the 
Grange and Farm Bureau, is vigorous, color- 
ful, and possesses a flare for the dramatic. 
It is obviously capable of selling its program, 
arousing its membership to a fever pitch, and 
appealing to many farmers who feel that 
their present organizations are not active and 
positive enough in their programs and actions. 





AN OLD RULE CHANGED 


FOR years the Premier Breeder and Premier 

Exhibitor awards at dairy shows have 
been based on the most money won in open 
single classes by an exhibitor or breeder. 
While it has encouraged the large breeders 
to carry more animals, it has been prac- 
tically impossible for the small breeders with 
eight to twelve head to qualify, particularly 
in the larger shows. The result has been 


that normally the same few large herds com-. 


pete for these awards. 

We have urged that the basis for these 
awards be revised to provide some method by 
which all breeders, large and small, can 
compete on an equal basis for these coveted 
awards. We commend the Purebred Dairy 
Cattle Association for taking action on this 
matter at its 15th annual meeting held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, last month. 

It recommended that the Premier Breeder 
and Premier Exhibitor awards be made to 


the breeder or exhibitor winning the most 
money on not to exceed 10 animals in single 
classes not including the best udder class. 
We hope this revision in the rules will be 
called to the attention of all fair boards, 
cattle superintendents, and dairy showmen. 

This simply means that regardless of the 
number of animals shown from a single 
farm, only the winnings by the top 10 head 
can be used in determining the award win- 
ners. Smaller breeders who normally show 
five or six head may be encouraged to bring 
10 head in order to have a better chance to 
win the award. 

It would be possible, of course, for a 
breeder with only five or six head (should 
all of them place very high in single classes) 
to win the two awards. Finally, some of the 
tail-enders from larger herds may be left 
at home since they will not be figured in 
when the awards are made. 

In our opinion, this action puts the awards 
on a quality rather than a quantity basis. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


THE WOOING OF THE DAIRYMAID 


‘THE wallflower of national politics has sud- 

denly become the belle of the 1954 politi- 
cal ball. Both parties, obviously pressed for 
votes at the coming election, now estimate 
that the neglected dairymaid may have a 
dowry of valuable votes, 

With new-found smiles of friendship mixed 
with stout promises of defense, previously-in- 
different swains in congress are begging for 
our maiden’s hand. They do not attempt to 
explain their previous piracy of her golden 
yellow, their indifference to her defense 
against health hazards, and her need for 
market-building research. It doesn’t pay to 
reopen old wounds. Gloss them over and 
hope she will forget. 

If the dairymaid is wise, she will remem- 
ber her friends of long-standing and respond 
to her expedient wooers with the amusement 
that their transparent appeals deserve. 





NO CAUSE TO WORRY 


A FAVORITE pastime of some of our edi- 

torial, brethren is to worry about our food 
needs in 1960, 1965, 1975, or even the year 
2000 A.D. The latest comment to reach us 
forecasts a need for 10 billion pounds more 
milk in 1965. The editor goes on to fret 
over this problem and prod us to produce 
more and more. 


While we admire our friends’ concern for 
the distant future, we urge them to look at 
the present. In one year we have increased 
our milk production by five billion pounds. 
We predict that we could take care of the 
1965 requirements in 1954 if that were 
urgently needed. The American farmers’ ca- 
pacity to produce has never been thoroughly 
tested. True, it may take a year or so to 
tool up to expanded needs but the potential 
is so great that we need not borrow distant 
trouble when today’s problems are so acute. 

No one should argue that our future needs 
can be ignored. Primarily, however, a sound 
program of soil conservation and livestock 
conservation will provide the resources we 
need. Expanded production is simply a mat- 
ter of applying the long-proved and well- 
known production practices that are now 
available to everyone but followed by so few. 

Frankly, we are more than a little weary 
of writers and speakers dwelling at length on 
our worries of 1975. This seems to be a 
favorite date, primarily because of a widely 
publicized study on the forecasted food needs 
of that year. We are suspicious that those 
who speak and write about our 1975 needs 
are doing so because they have little or noth- 
ing to offer to help solve the problems of 
1954. 





In 1906, W. D. Hoard said: 

All good dairymen who love the dairy cow 
should increase the number and improve the 
quality of their cows and they will increase 
their profits as the years go by, while the 
men, who dislike the dairy cow and are con- 
sequently making no profit out of her, had 
better quit pretending to be dairymen. If 
there is any decent, honorable business that 
they are fitted for, they had better do that. 
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School for Judges 


Better judged shows is the goal of Ohio purebred 
breeders who sponsor this school for, 35 judges. 


by George Nichols 


bred Dairy Cattle Association 

was organized in 1946, mem- 
bers of this group saw the growing 
need for a program’ devoted, 
among other things, to the train- 
ing of dairy cattle judges for Ohio 
county fairs. 

The first judging conference for 
this purpose was held in the spring 
of 1947. And each spring since, a 
day and a half conference has been 
held. 

Cooperating whole-heartedly in 
helping make this program click 
has been the dairy husbandry staff 
of Ohio State University. A few of 
the professors, being seasoned 
hands at judging dairy shows of 
state and national calibre, have 
taken the responsibility to co-or- 
dinate the conference and keep it 
rolling once it gets underway. 

The university judging pavilion 
and the university cattle have been 
used for the most part. The 1953 
conference varied somewhat, with 
cow classes being judged in pri- 
vately-owned herds close-by and 
several bull classes being judged 
at the Central Ohio Breeding As- 
sociation. 

Candidates for this_ training 
school are picked on the basis of 
their potentialities in making 
judges. Selections are made by 
the breed organizations. To keep 
the size of the group down to a 
workable element, it was agreed 
at the outset that participants 
would be limited to five candidates 
from each of the five dairy breeds 
in addition to the breed fieldmen. 
This constitutes a group of around 
30 participants. 

Some of the candidate judges 
have worked a few shows. Some 
are seasoned at judging and are 
asked to come back for a refresh- 
er. Several are there for their 
first time with ambition and ju- 
dicial aspirations. In the past, 
there has been no set limit as to 
how many conferences a trainee 
should attend in order for him to 
become qualified as a judge. After 
two or three sessions, however, 


ret Da after the Ohio Pure- 


candidates can expect to relinquish 
their spot to new trainees in order 
to introduce new material and 
keep the program rotating. 

While it is not expected to make 
sensational, big-time judges out of 
these trainees in such a_ short 
training period, this program has 
helped bring to the fore several 
good judges and a few outstanding 
ones who are doing creditable 
judging jobs over the state. 

Cattle of the five dairy breeds 
are judged, including both mature 
and young animals. The responsi- 
bility as to the correct placing of 
a given class usually falls to a 
committee of candidates represent- 
ing the breed being judged at the 
time. Sometimes the committee 
doesn’t agree, which can be ex- 
pected, all of which is well brought 
out when a critique is held after 
each class is placed. 

With the element of human 
judgment at hand, opinions vary 
and a lot of good, friendly argu- 
ments flare. But they’re not of 
the belligerent type, and everybody 
has a good time. 

Of course, sound judgment has 
no peer in the show ving, but ring 
generaiship is also stressed. This 
stems from the fact that often a 
top judge is a poor hand at direct- 
ing the showmen and lining up the 
animals in a manner in which the 
crowd gets the full benefit of 
what's going on in the ring. Along 
with ring generalship is the tech- 
nique of not overworking the 
showman. Many common aspects 
associated with the show ring are 
gone over at these sessions. Com- 
mon problems brought out at this 
conference, with open-minded dis- 
cussions by practiced judges, are 
directed toward keeping fledgling 
judges out of trouble once they’re 
on the firing line of the county 
fair circuit. 

About every two years a com- 
plete and up to date list of quali- 
fied judges, by breeds, is circulated 
to county agents and county fair 
secretaries. 
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“Used to take me a good 


half hour to walk to 
school in my day...” 











COL Sve 


“... 1 remember, used to 
take Ed a half hour to 
get to school. Teacher 
marveled at it, too — be- 
ing his home wasn’t 30 
rods away.” 








—- GOOD THINGS ARE 
~ © WORTH WAITING FOR! 


150 Gallon 
Self-Contained 





400 Gallon Tank 





1000 Gallon Tank 
Available in All Popular Sizes! 


Dairymen are proving this old 
proverb everyday — they insist 
on a Steinhorst Bulk Milk Cool- 
ing Tank even if they have to 
Wait a few weeks for delivery! 
We're trying to fill the orders 
as fast as we can — but only 
the best will bear a Steinhorst 
nameplate . . . we'll never trade 
production for quality! Don’t 
let a short delay prevent you 
from enjoying years and years 
of the advantages of a Stein- 


horst Tank. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER ! 


EMIL STEINHORST & SONS, 


Dept. 254 


INC. 
* UTICA, NEW YORK 


Manufacturing Milk Cooling Products Since 1908! 











How Roy Stockman increased production 


and profits with COM/CRETE 


After Roy Stockman of Cole County, 
Mo., built his concrete masonry dairy 
barn and milk room shown above, his 


records showed these benefits: 


1. 13% increase in milk production. 


2. 30% saving of feed. 


3. Twice as much manure saved. 
4. Great saving of time and labor. 
Like Mr. Stockman, thrifty farmers 
all over America are finding that con- 


crete construction boosts income and 
saves labor. It defies storms, rats, rot 





free booklets on such subjects as: 
Dairy Farm improvements * Houses 
Farm R deling « Machine Sheds 
Poultry H 
Septic Tanks « Making Concrete 
Buliding with Concrete Masonry 
Distributed only in U. S. and Canoda 











and fire. Concrete is moderate in first 
cost, costs less to maintain and re- 
pair, lasts a lifetime. Result: Jow- 
annual-cost service. Write today for 





ome PASTE COUPON ON BACK OF 


POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY <<<<e2@ 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION ' —a to improve and extend the 


ses of portland cement and concrete through 


Dept. 2d-69, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. f scientific research and engineering field work 


Please send me free literature, distributed 


Name 
only in U. S. and Canada, on (list subject): 





— Street or R. No. _ _ ° -. 
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New way to cut 


feed waste 
inside your cows! 


NOW YOU CAN 


stimulate better digestion 
of a cow's entire ration — 
with quality feeds containing 


ARCADIAN* 
UREA Feed Mixture 









Efficient dairy feeding today cen- 
ters around the new idea of balanced 
feeding for the bacteria in the cow's 
rumen or first stomach. For these 
bacteria break down and convert the 
ration into nutrients the cows can 
digest for making low-cost milk. 


To operate this “fermenting vat” in 
the rumen at a fast and efficient rate, 
these bacteria need protein and 
energy to grow and multiply fast. 
They grow faster if part of the nitro- 
gen for protein comes in the quickly- 
available form of ARCADIAN 
UREA Feed Mixture—and also if 
some of the energy is in quickly- 
available form such as the starch of 
grain or the sugar of molasses. 


When you “spark” this rumen ac- 
tivity by balanced feeding of the 
rumen bacteria, they do a better job 
of breaking down the mass of feed 
in the rumen for vour cow. They 
break down more of the cellulose 
and other fiber in roughage and grain 
to make it digestible. This also re- 
leases the nutrients from inside the 
fibrous cell walls of most feedstuffs, 


)\ Arcadian 


UREA 


FEED 
MIXTURE 













High-quality dairy supplements, in 
addition to feeding rumen bacteria 
well, must also supply calcium, phos- 
phorus, Vitamin A and certain other 
nutrients, plus additional protein 
and energy. The rumen fermenta- 
tion supplies B-Vitamins. So you can 
see the heart of a modern balanced 
supplement centers in quickly-avail- 
ableenergy plus the quickly-available 
source of protein — ARCADIAN 
UREA Feed Mixture. 


Dairy cows need good roughage and 
high-energy supplements to get 
enough nutrients to maintain high 
milk production. You can keep ru- 
men activity and nutrient digestion 
at top level by using a quality feed 
supplement containing as little as 
5 to 15 pounds of ARCADIAN 
UREA Feed Mixture per ton. This 
is especially useful to maintain more 
complete digestion of varying quali- 
ties of roughages as they change 
through the seasons. 


Urea can be used to supply up to 
one-third of the protein in a ration. 
But a lower level of ARCADIAN 
UREA Feed Mixture in dairy ra- 
tions speeds rumen activity remark- 
ably. To get this major benefit, look 
for high-quality feeds containing 
ARCADIAN UREA Feed Mixture. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS and farmers 
have proved that feeds containing 
vrea give you two major benefits: 
low-cost, high-quality supplements, 
and extra feed value from the entire 
ration including the rough- 
age. See your feed dealer 
today for feeds containing 
ARCADIAN UREA Feed NITROGEN 
Mixture. Ask him also for 

free booklets telling how 7 
it works. a 


NITROGEN DIVISION 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
P.O. Box 98, Ironton, Ohio 
Telephone: Ironton 8-4366 








Law and the Dairyman: 


HOARD'S DAiRYMAN 








Record Your 
Real Estate Papers 


Gene Miller did not. After he pur- 
chased a farm, it was sold again by 
the seller, and a court case resulted. 


by J. H. Beuscher 


HERE is a lesson for all of 
| us in Gene Miller’s troubles 
of late fall, 1950. Gene had 
been renting Mary G's 63-acre 
farm. On November 4 he contract- 
ed to buy it. Both he and Mary 
signed a written contract, setting 
the price at $3,500. Gene paid $400 
down but he did not have the con- 
tract copied into the public rec- 
ords at the county court house; 
that is, he did not “record” the 
contract. 

Gene kept livestock on the place 
until November 22 when it was too 
cold to keep them there any long- 
er. From November 4 until De- 
cember 8, Gene’s father hauled 59 
or 60 loads of manure onto the 
farm. Some was spread on the 
land, snow later covering it. After 
the snowstorm, the rest of the ma- 
nure was piled 100 feet from the 
highway. The pile was about 60 
feet long and several feet high. It 
was not covered by snow. 

This was the situation when, on 
November 29, Mary got a better 
offer for the farm and deeded it to 
W. E. Hines for $4,000. Hines didn't 
know of Gene's contract. He took 
the deed to the court house and 
had it copied into the records and 
indexed. 


Two innocent people .. . 


Here, again, was another eternal 
triangle of the law; two innocent 
people, Gene and Hines, matched 
against each other because of the 
greed of a not-so-innocent third 
person. 

In the lawsuit that followed two 
things became clear. The first was 
that the lawsuit would never have 
happened had Gene recorded his 
contract. Had this been done, 
Hines’ lawyer would at once have 
advised him (Hines) that he had 
no case. The records contract 
would have given the whole world, 
including Mr. Hines, binding legal 
notice of Gene’s rights. 

The second thing that became 
clear was that Gene had e tough 
lawsuit on his hands because he 
didn’t record the contract. To win, 
he would have to prove he was in 
“possession” of the farm on No- 
vember 29 when Hines received his 
deed. If Gene could prove his pos- 
session, a very ancient rule of law 
would come to his aid; namely, 
that a party buying land is to 


The author its professor of law and 
farm law at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and author of “‘Law and the Farm- 
er,"" a national farm law book. This 
book Is available to readers through the 
Hoard’s Dairyman Book Department, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Enclose $4.95 
for each copy. 

State laws differ. This article was 
written to give general information, not 
specific legal advice. For the latter, the 
reader should consult his local attorney. 


check with the fellow in possession. 
If he fails to do so, he takes it 
subject to all of the possessor’s 


rights in the land. 


Was Gene really in possession 
on November 29? Really, this is a 
question of fact, not of law. In 
Gene’s case, it came down to 
whether or not the almost daily 
hauling of manure was such con- 
duct as would represent to the 
outside world that Gene claimed 
rights in the land. 

In this issue the case went all 
the way to the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin. Influenced by the ease 
with which Hines could have dis- 
covered the manure pile and the 
manure hauling activity, and also 
possibly influenced by the fact that 
the buildings on the farm were 
dilapidated and uninhabitable, the 
Supreme Court held that Gene was 
in possession on the crucial day. 
So Gene won the case. He was 
lucky. 

After considerable delay and loss 
of time, Gene finally got the farm 
for $3,500 plus his lawyer's fee for 
trying the case in the lower court, 
writing briefs, and arguing the case 
before the State Supreme Court. 
(Incidentally, Hines’ deed gave him 
all of Mary’s rights. He collected 
the $3,1000 Gene still owed for the 
land. In addition, Hines got a law- 
suit claim against Mary for the 
rest of his $4,000 investment.) 

If, just before November 29, a 
heavy snowfall had blanketed out 
the manure pile and had made ma- 
nure hauling impossible, quite pos- 
sibly the court would have decid- 
ed against Gene. There would have 
been no visible signs of possession 
when Mr. Hines bought! Obviously, 
it is not good business to let one’s 
important rights in real estate sur- 
vive or die depending on the va- 
garies of winter. 

With Gene's experiences in mind, 
let us backtrack a bit and take up 
the problems of recording real 
estate instruments in a somewhat 
more orderly fashion. 


Public recording system . . . 


Almost everywhere in this coun- 
try, security of land transfers is 
based on a public recording system. 
Real estate papers (deeds, land 
contracts, mortgages, options, as- 
signments, etc.) are recorded by a 
public official; that is, they are 
copied into public record books, the 
volume and page being indicated 
in one or more indexes. . 

The original paper is then re- 
turned to the person who left it 
for recording. Most people care- 
fully preserve such originals. This 
is really not as important as might 
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be supposed, however, since all 
persons subsequently dealing with 
the particular real estate will rely 
on the copy in the public records 
and not ask to see the original. 
Note that, under our various 
state recording systems, it is not 
the public copying of the real es- 
tate document that passes rights 
in the land from seller to buyer, 
or debtor to creditor. Recording 
gives protection; it does not create 
rights. Rights arise when the con- 
tract is entered into or when the 
deed or mortgage is delivered. 
Thus, Gene’s contract created in 
him rights to the farm even though 
he didn’t record it. By failing to 
record, Gene (or anyone else who 
has acquired rights in land by de- 
livery of a contract, deed, or 
mortgage) ran the risk of losing 
his rights to a subsequent person, 
Mr. Hines, if the latter person can 
prove that he comes within the 





Crippled children don’t 
want pity. They want help. 
Give them that help by giv- 
ing to Easter Seals. 











class of persons protected by the 
recording statute of the particular 
state. These protections vary from 
State to state. 

One familiar type of statute pro- 
tects the latter person if he can 
prove that in good faith, innocent 
of the existence of the rights un- 
der the earlier unrecorded docu- 
ment, he paid valuable considera- 
tion for the land. 


First to the courthouse... 


To these two requirements an- 
other familiar type of statute adds 
a third requirement; namely, that 
the latter purchaser (Mr. Hines in 
the case cited) must also -prove 
that he recorded his document be- 
fore the first fellow finally got 
around to recording his. In a 
state where such a statute exists, 


Gene could still have protected his 
rights even after Hines took his 
deed and paid his money provid- 
ing he (Gene) had left his con- 
tract for recording at the court 
house before Hines got there with 
his deed. 

Mr. Hines lost the case because 
he was unable to prove he was a 
“good faith’ purchaser. Under the 
ancient rule about possession giv- 
ing notice of rights, he was charged 
with “constructive notice” of 
Gene's rights. This is, of course, 
a technical snare to catch later 
purchasers who are really innocent 
but who haven't sufficiently 
checked on possession of the land. 

If I sell you a farm, and you 
move right onto it and stay on it, 
you may think there is no reason 
for recording the deed I gave to 
you. True, your possession pro- 
tects you, at least in most states. 
But, should you in turn try to sell 
the farm or to mortgage it for a 
loan, you will have to get your 
deed recorded. 

Your buyer or mortgage lender 
will check on your ownership 
rights (and the ownership rights 
of previous owners of the land) 
through the public records. He will 
purchase, or more likely insist that 
you purchase, a digest of the con- 
tents of these records as they ap- 
ply to the particular farm. This is 
called an “abstract of title.” 

If your deed has not been re- 
corded it will not be digested in the 
abstract of title. Your buyer or 
mortgage lender will then refuse 
to deal with you until you have re- 
corded your deed and until a sum- 
mary of it is added to the abstract. 

Because the loss of an unrecord- 
ed deed can be mighty serious, 
most people get to the courthouse 
to record deeds, mortgages, land 
contracts, and other real estate 
papers as soon as possible after 
the delivery of the document. In 
the foregoing I think I have said 
enough to show why that is emi- 








OUTWORKS 4 ORDINARY SPREADERS 
The big, 6-ton ‘“‘Power-Box” Spreader 
is a real time saver for large dairy and 
stock farms. It’s PTO-operated and 
spreads a full 9 to 12 ft. swath. Mounts 
on truck, trailer or wagon. Both size 
“‘Power-Boxes”’ are versatile 4-in-one 
machines—may be adapted from 
Spreader to Mechanical Feeder, Forage- 
Silage Unit or All-Purpose Box. 





SEE YOUR FARMHAND DEALER 
Or write for further information on “Power- 
Boxes” or Universal Loader. 
THE FARMHAND COMPANY 
Dept. 250, Hopkins, Minn. 
A Division of Superior Seporator Coa 


GET MANURE ON FIELDS FASTER—You 
handle bigger loads and cut spreading 
time with a Farmhand ‘“Power-Box”’ 
Spreader and new Universal Loader. 
The Universal’s low, channel steel frame, 
3 in. lift cylinders and rugged box section 
lift arms give you strength and stability 
for big loads and fast maneuvering. With 
its roomy 14 cu. ft. bucket, ton and a 
quarter lift and 12 ft. reach you can 
load this big spreader in a hurry. 
The ‘“Power-Box”’ Spreader 
hauls a 4-ton payload, makes every trip 
count. PTO-powered roller chain con- 
veyor and spreader attachment unload 
in a wide, even swath. Two unloading 
speeds for each tractor gear. Treated ply- 
wood bottom and sides outlast steel, 
reduce freezing and corrosion problem. 
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HAY and CROP 


@ Hay stays naturally green all winter 


— retains 95% of the leaves 
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Patented in the U.S. and Canada 


DRYING SYSTEM 


@ Feed costs are reduced— milk produc- 
tion is increased—animals are healthier 


@ Digestible nutrients remain in the hay @ No dust in the mow—no spoiled hay 


Read about these enthusiastic Erfurth Users — 
F. A. Garvey & Sons — Lynxville, Wis. 











“You got me wrong, Maw—when I said ‘Biggest thing I ever seen,’ 
I meant those new B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip tires!” 


I: looks bigger—it és bigger! It’s the power- 
ful new B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip tractor 
tire, built with bigger cleats, bigger should- 
ers. Knife-action Power-Grip cleats bite 
deeper into the soil, take a firm grip for 
greater drawbar-pull, Count the cleats on 
different makes of tractor tires. Time after 
time you'll find that size for size BFG tires 
have more cleats. Husky Power-Grip should- 
ers wear longer because they're reinforced 


at the base, aid traction because they take a 
non-slip hold on the soil. You get full trac- 
tion in reverse or forward. Here's the tire 
that gives you more power for your money 
because it’s bigger all around! See it at your 
B. F. Goodrich retailer's. The address is 
listed under Tires in the Yellow Pages of 
your phone book. Or write The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Tire and Equipment Division, 
Akron 18, Obio. 


An advertisement of B. F. Goodrich—First in Rubber 








who operate the Central States Chinchilla Farm, write that they “‘followed your 
instructions to the letter and filled our two barns with the best hay we ever fed, 
When we started feeding hay last September the milk flow increased, but what sur- 
prised us most was that there was a marked increase In the butterfat test. We 
also fed this hay to our chinchillas and the results were equally gratifying. Those 
animals preferred this hay to concentrates and we had the biggest increase in our 
chinchillas this year that we ever had since we were in the business 


Harold Burdick & Son — Hillsdale, Wisconsin 


whose herd consists of 60 registered Holsteins (30 now milking) say that ‘‘the offil- 
cial herd production average per cow for the past nine years has been 505 Ibs. to 
570 Ibs. of fat per year. We have found that by feeding better hay, since Install 
ing our Erfurth Hay Drying System, we can maintain this high production easier 
and more efficiently. We reduced grain consumption—cows ' young stock and 
calves %; also found green mow-cured hay improves essential herd health. Our 
dryer has paid for itself in two years by reducing expenditures for commercial 
proteins.”’ 


. E. Kruse & Son — Roseland Farm — Loganville, Wisconsin 


say “‘This is our fourth year of feeding hay that we feel can't be beat. We have 
had (2nd crop) mow dried alfalfa with an analysis of 18.88% protein. We have had 
up to 521 lb. average on our herd of purebred Holsteins, and must say that they 
would not have made it without top quality mow dried hay, thanks to the Erfurth 
System."’ 


“Get Better Hay — the Erfurth Way” 


Write today for complete information. 


ERFURTH BETTER HAY MAKING SYSTEMS, Inc. 
PHONE VERONA 220 or write VERONA, WISCONSIN 
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keenate 






STOPS 
milk losses 


due to 


KETOSIS 


(Acetonemia) 






Watch for signs of Ketosis or Aceton- 
emia in high producing cows. Nerv- 
ousness, loss of appetite and de- 
creased milk flow are some of the 
more common symptoms that appear 
two to six weeks after freshening. 

Treatment twice a day with Keen- 
ate (in feed or as a drench) quickly 
restores appetite and milk produc- 
tion of cows which have gone off 
feed and dropped in milk production. 

Completely Safe Keenate’s ac- 
tive ingredient—Sodium Propionate 
—was discovered and proved by 
Cornell University to be the best 
treatment for Ketosis. 


A 5-lb. can will treat several mild 
cases or a severe case for 10 days. 
See your Anchor dealer or write 


ANCHOR SERUM CO., iwormarouis 6, io. 
= Send complete informadon on Keenate. 


Mal 5-0. cans of Kennate (56.00 02.) 
CJ prepaid or case of 6 5-1. cans $34.95. 
Check enciosed. 








TOWN STATE 








Make lastin ng 
Nelo! 








FREE: ‘Soldering 
Simplified.’ 16 page 
illustrated booklet. 
Get your copy now. 


Kester Solder Company 


4227 Wrightwood Ave 
Chicago 39, Iilinois 








MAS-TESTER 


mae MASTITIS 


TEST CARDS 
May be used alone or with 
our Mastitis Test Tray 


10 for 15¢ — 50 for 75¢ 
AT YOUR DEALER OR POSTPAID 
LA RAY MFG. CO. Pataskala, O. 


Coldest Bulk Milk 
Under 
The 

Sun! 


During last summer's scorching hot weather, 
Mojonnier Bulk Coolers delivered sharp, fast 
cooling to 36° F.-38 © F.in hundreds of milkhouses 
the country over. This safe, low temperature coolin; 
was done soon after the end of the milking peri 
with a fraction of the power used by other methods. 
When you switch to bulk, choose the Mojonnier 
Bulk Cooler, field - proven by impartial tests. 
Bulletin 290 sent free on request. 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO., Dept. H2, Chicago 44, it, 
MOJONNIER BULK MILK SYSTEM 
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INDOOR WIRING being used most extensively in farm buildings: 
(A) three-wire armored cable, (B) two-wire armored cable, (C) three- 


wire nonmetallic sheathed cable, 


cable, (E) two-wire lead sheathed cable, and (F) 


(D) two-wire nonmetallic sheathed 


metal conduit. 


How To Wire Your Farm 


(Continued from page 169) 


would be adequate on 230 volts 
while Number 10 wire should be 
used on 115 volts. The latter re- 
sult was obtained by aligning 20 
amperes and 100 feet on the chart. 

Feeder wires supplying only 
lighting and heating loads such as 
brooders, incubators, water heaters, 
and other equipment particularly 
dependent upon proper voltage for 
satisfactory performance, should be 
one size larger than the charts 
specify. By so doing, the voltage 
loss is cut down to about one per 
cent. 


Use ample size switch box .. 


The building entrance cable car- 
ries the current from the feeder 
wires to the switch box inside the 
building. Like the entrance cable 
on the meter pole, it must be 
weatherproof and contain wires of 
proper size. This is an expensive 
part of any wiring installation to 
replace; therefore, it should be of 
ample size to allow for future ex- 
pansion and is generally larger 
than the feeder wires. 


Every building must have a sep- 
arate entrance switch or panel. 
The purpose of the entrance switch 





is to provide a cut-off and serve 
as a protection against overload or 
short circuit of the wires within 
each building. Common entrance 
switches are available in 30, 60, 
100, and 150 ampere sizes. 

When the electrical load in a 
building increases extensively, it 
requires a larger switch box. With 
each large step-up in load, the ca- 
pacity of the switch box must be 
increased. This means added ex- 
pense. Installing a channel en- 
trance panel cuts the installation 
cost and, at the same time, gives 
much more room for future ex- 
pansion. 

The three wires leading from 
the entrance cable into a barn, for 
instance, are placed in a_ long, 
narrow trough. This trough or 
channel is a closed metal container. 
Up to six switches located in a 
group at a readily accessible point 
may be added around the channel. 
Each switch is then separately 
controlled at the channel location. 

This type of service entrance 
eliminates the need for a large 
switch of ample capacity to carry 
the entire electrical load of the 
building; therefore, the total cost 
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CHANNEL ENTRANCE PANEL is a very practical device for use in 


a building requiring many circuits. 


It is inexpensive, and at the 


same time it allows for future expansion of the wiring system. 
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I'M SWITCHING BACK TO 


NATIONAL 


No- Milk 
a FOOD 


Calf-raisers . . . you can cut 
costs by feeding National No- 
Milk—even at today’s market 
prices! No-Milk, in meal or 
pellet form, contains the nec- 
essary nutrients to raise calves 
quickly and economically. 
You don't need expensive 
milk replacers. 
Once you try National No- 
Milk you'll use it year after 
year the way successful dairy- 
men have since 1885. 
For older calves and dry cows, 
feed ‘em National Heifer Pellets. 
You'll be glad you did! 








Since 1885 
FOND DU LAC WISCONSIN 











QUANTITY USERS oF carrie tacs 


Save Money—Order Direct From Factory 

sa plete line of NECK 
CHAIN TAGS, ond EAR TAGS. FREE 
identical stamping and consecutive 





numbering on large qvantity orders. 
Write for free catalog and prices. 
- State quantity and type needed. 


NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO., Dept. 6-749, Newport, Ky. 

















Now you can sharpen sickles 


FASTER, BETTER, EASIER 





with the 


Consational 


LANTZ 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SICKLE 
GRINDER 


The Lantz “Swinging” Sickle Grinder pays 
for itself because it grinds faster, better, 
easier. Your sickles will cut better—stay 
sharper longer—because they'll always have 
a perfect bevel edge. You'll do such a good 
job your neighbors will bring their sickles, 
too—adding to your income! 


Revolutionary idea! You swing the arm 
back and forth—grind coming and going. 
No more struggling to press sickle against 
stone; 1 to 7 ft. bars clamped firmly for 
uniform grinding. AC motor for shop model; 
% h.p. gas motor for portable job to mount 
on truck for grinding in field. Used by park 
and highway crews. /1 must be good! 


TEAR OUT THIS AD AND MAIL 
TODAY with your name and address. 
LANTZ MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Dept. SB-215 Valparaiso, Ind. 





“SWINGING” 








Makers of the Famous Lontz 2-Blade Coulters , 


a 
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of wiring is reduced considerably. 
The branch circuit is that part of 
a wiring system extending beyond 
the entrance switch to conven- 
iently located outlets. It is desir- 
able to install fewer outlets per 
circuit in the original installation, 
thereby permitting the addition of 
one or two outlets for future ex- 
pansion. It is well to have plenty 
of circuits to avoid overloading 
any particular circuit. 

The size of the circuit wire is 
determined the same as the feeder 
wires previously discussed. The 
distance from the switch to the 
outlet and the total connected load 
are the controlling factors. As the 
length of the wire in the circuit in- 
creases, the size of the wire must 
increase for the same electrical 
load. 


Have enough circuits .. . 


Special circuits should be run 
for all permanently installed mo- 
tors one-third hp or over. All mo- 
tors one-half hp or over should be 
connected on 230 volt circuits. In 
most cases, special circuits for mo- 
tor operation alone may be de- 
signed to allow slightly greater 
voltage drop than is permissible 
for lighting and heating loads. 

There are four general types of 
wire on the market. It is impor- 
tant for the person who is install- 


ing the wiring to know the type 
best suited to the need. Always use 
weatherproof wire outdoors and do 
not interchange indoor and outdoor 
cable. 

Nonmetallic sheathed cable is 
among the cheapest types to in- 
stall. Care should be taken to place 
it only in a dry location or at 
least one that is not always moist 
since it is only moisture resistant. 
Plastic-covered wires are also 
available and are suitable for such 
places as in a dairy stable. Plastic- 
covered wires are also used for un- 
derground conductors. 

Flexible armored cable’ gives 
good protection from mechanical 
injury but should not be used in 
moist conditions. Moisture causes 
deterioration and _ creates fire 
hazards. 

Conduit wiring has the wire in- 
side metal pipes assembled from 
10-foot sections. Rubber-covered 
conductors are pulled in after the 
conduit system is in place. This 
type of wiring offers good protec- 
tion from mechanical injury. 

Lead-sheathed cable is a mois- 
ture-proof wire that is used under- 
ground; however, this cable should 
be run inside conduit for protec- 
tion from mechanical injury. Alka- 
line soils or concrete will also 
harm lead cable. THE END 





Gamma Rays To Measure 
Soil Density 


Gamma rays were used as a fast 
means for measuring the bulk 
density of soil in an experiment 
described by James A. Vomocil, 
research assistant at the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station, before the winter meeting 
of the American Society of Ag- 
ricultural Engineers. 

Vomocil told how a_ two-tube 
probe was placed in the ground to 
measure layers of soil two or three 
inches thick and within three 
inches of the surface of the ground. 

In one tube of the probe was 
the source of the gamma radiation 
—cobalt 60. The other tube housed 
a Tracerlab TGC-6 Geiger-Mueller 
detector tube that was connected 
by a cable to a counting instru- 
ment. 

The gamma_ ray _ absorption 
method of measuring soil bulk 
density is designed to speed up the 
measurement and reduce the labor 
needed as well as to eliminate un- 
desirable plot disturbances now 
needed to make the tests. The 
measurements are used in evalu- 

















SSS SSS Meret 
“Feel refreshed? I made up my 
mind we girls would sleep in this 
one Sunday morning.” 


ating tillage methods and soil man- 
agement practices, measuring traf- 
fic effects, and locating imperme- 
able layers for design of drainage 
systems. 

“The radiation hazard was ex- 
tremely low because of the small 
quantity of radioisotope used and 
the short time intervals it was 
near the user,” Vomocil said. 

A lead shield was used when 
the probe was out of the ground 
and land plugs were built into the 
ends of the probe containing the 
cobalt. Exposure to the probe up 
to 40 hours a week was made safe 
by shields. 





Latest Developments in 
Farm Home Construction 


Most old farm houses are sub- 
stantial enough to be worth sav- 
ing and are less expensively con- 
verted to modern living than a 
new home of comparable size can 
be built. With. these opening 
words, the editor of the Building 
Supply News described to agricul- 
tural engineers at their winter 
meeting in Chicago in December 
the latest developments in farm 
home construction. 

Conversion jobs fit the farmers’ 
method of payment better than 
new houses. Some of the newer 
materials make such conversion 
operations relatively simple, pro- 
viding a good design analysis of 
the existing structure is made. 
The same materials, of course, fit 
equally well into new homes. 

Special emphasis must be given 
to kitchen design and multiple 
baths in the modern farm home. 
A general design known as “Amer- 
icana” is developing which is well 
adapted to farm living. 

The engineers were particularly 
interested in the editor’s descrip- 
tion of new materials and new 
uses for old materials. He de- 
scribed many modern features as 
jalousies, awning windows, closet 
walls, and the application of new 
paints. 





CIAY) FULLY AUTOMATIC 
BARN CLEANER 








BIG DIFFERENCE 


ee 


BETWEEN CLAY AND EVERY 
OTHER CLEANER IS... 


NEWOUELUCHAIN 


OUTLASTS ALL OTHERS 


@ 10-YEAR GUARANTEE 


@ HEAVY %” STEEL 
RIVETS 


@ BENDPROOF LINK 
DESIGN 


@ PADDLES SPACED 16” APART 
@ FLAT CHAIN LINKS “6” THICK, 


@ 8 LB. PER FOOT WEIGHT 
(WITH PADDLES) 


@ HIGH CARBON STEEL 
FORGINGS 
( HEAT TREATED ) 


a 17, ACTUAL 
V3 size 





1%” WIDE. PADDLES 4” THICK 


@ PADDLE HAS WEAR HEEL UNDER CHAIN 


Stop shoveling manure. Make your barn modern, more sanitary. 
Eliminate hired help problems. Save your back. Invest in a Clay 
power cleaner. Get facts on how this cleaner will give you a bigger 
profit-making dairy from the same barn, same herd. Send for complete 
details today. ? 


@ ONE MOTOR, ONE DRIVE, ONE CHAIN. 


@ CHOICE OF & SPREADER 
POSITIONS. 


@ NO STINKING, FREEZING PIT OR 


HOPPER TO CLEAN. 


@ 3 SIZE CLEANERS TO 
CHOOSE FROM. 


@ CHAIN RIDES 2” ABOVE CORROSIVE 
LIQUIDS. 


FREE CATALOG:- 


CHECK AND MAIL TODAY 
Clay Equipment Corp., 241 Olive St., Cedar Falls, lowa 
Gentlemen: Please rush me 
Barn Cleaner Catalog 
Farm Windows 
Milking Parlor Stalls 
NAME 
TOWN. 
STATE R.F.D 
OS a cae me ee TTT CLC LCL 


Oj Crop Driers 
Cattle Feeders 
Comfort & Tie Stalls 














’ 


Dealers or ppd. 





Finest Milker Inflations 
AND OTHER RUBBER PARTS 
for All Milking Machines 
See Your Red Star Deaier or Write 


RED STAR DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
SAUK CITY WISCONSIN 


Ext: in Lanolin. Contains odor! 

antiseptic. Forall minor farm healing jobs. | 
Trial Size & Mastitis Booklet-- Send 10< 
THE CORONA MFG. CO., Bo1147K2 KENTON, 0. | 
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FOR DAIRY BARNS AND MILK HOUSES 


Good dairymen know that plenty of day 
light, sanitary conditions, no drafts and 
uniform warmth are great aids to high 
milk production 

Owens-Illinois Glass Block lightwalls 
or panels give you the aid you need for the 
right conditions in your dairy barn, milk 
house, and in many other buildings on 
your place—chicken houses, hog houses, 


Glass’Block Division 


” Name 


Seellientiiaenetienet ieee tieetiennstieetinenndineetinend intima 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Dept. HD-2, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio 
Please send me your FREE booklet, “Better Farm Buildings.” 


silos, milking parlors, basement windows. 
Yes, wherever you wish daylight to light 
up dark interiors, use Owens-Illinois Glass 
Blocks—no rust, no rot, no painting, ex- 
tremely hard-to-shatter surfaces, 2% times 
the insulation of ordinary glass, simple to 
install. Get the details about the economy 
and usefulness of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Block for the farm. 


ust T'S Coupon zoDAY 





R.D. # 








Post Office State. 














AVOID LOSSES FROM 
OVERFEEDING OR UNDERFEEDING 
Accurate weight of feed-ration at a glange. 
Weighs up to 5 pounds of feed. Clog proof — Auto 
matic—Precision made. Large scoop of airplane 
aluminum. Pays for itself in first month or money 
back. Postpaid if cash with order $995 eaek. 


THE ROBSON CORP., FRED F. FRENCH BLOG., W. ¥. 17—DEPT. 2.3 








The MECHANICAL Farmer 
SHOWS HOW TO DO IT 


the ran and farm. Many farm 





pecial get-acquainted offer for a year's 

ubscriptior Send your dollar today to 
JOURNALISM PUBLISHING CO. 

434 W. 70th Terrace, Kansas City 137, Mo 


ers requested a popular mechanic maga 
tine just for farmers It began publica- 
tion last mont? SEND ONLY $1.00 
For a« limited time we are continuing our 
s 

. 











Special Introductory Offer 
Wyeth New Tribiotic Ointment 


for MASTITIS 


Reg. 89¢. Now $7.80 Dozen. 
Send orders to: 


NORTHEASTERN SUPPLY CO. 


INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 


INCREASE MILK PRODUCTION! 
INCREASE TOTAL BUTTER FAT! 


Get more milk per cow per day by reduc- 
ing the normal rate of decline! And 
Synerjol improvement is not just a “shot 
in the arm” — it performs consistently all 
through lactation, drying and fitting 
periods. Perfectly safe . . . money-back 
Guaranteed results! 











SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE DEPT. H-1 \ 


SYNERJOL 


12 FRANKLIN ST. © BROOKLYN 22, N_Y 








“YOUR ADVICE SAVED ME” 


Thus o dirt tarmer expressed his thanks for 
the help obtained from the DOANE AGRI- 
CULTURAL DIGEST and its twice-monthly 
supplements, which keep it up to date. Prac- 
tical advice on when to sell and buy, chances 
for profit or loss from farm enterprises, tax 
matters, etc. Write for FREE Sample Sup- 
plements. Doane Agricuitural Service, Inc., 
Box 134, 5142 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis 8, Mo 











Box 3 Ipswich, Mass. 
Gr Or. 
; % _. 


America’s Leading Grain Roller. 
Sizes 2% to 2500 ba. hourly. 
FREE SAMPLES AND CATALOG. 
Address Dept. MA-2 
Bonner Springs. Kans. 












SLASH 
FEED COST! 


with 









\ s1s0.s0 








Subscription expiring soon? Renew 
at today’s rates. Five full years for 
only $3.00. 





















Foor ROT 
(Cattle and Sheep) 
An infection of the feet 
land claws. APPLY DR. 
ROBERTS FOOT ROT 
TREATMENT between 
the claws and into cavi- 
ties. Easy to apply. One 
pint can $2.00. At your 

dealer's of post pa 
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What Happened in Washington County? 


(Continved from page 173) 


individuals or families to accom- 
plish but which have proven simple 
when an entire cammunity took on 
the job. 

Community organization was giv- 
en further impetus by a communi- 
ty improvement program sponsored 
on an area basis by civic and busi- 
ness groups in cooperation with 
the University of Tennessee Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. A con- 
test was organized, with county 
groups sponsoring local contests 
and winners competing for the 
area honors. Washington County 
communities have placed high in 
the area ratings every year, tak- 
ing first place in 1945 and 1947, 
and winning the sweepstakes com- 
petition among past winners in 
1945, 1946, 1947, and 1948. 


Formed county councils .. . 


The individual community work 
started Washington County rural 
families thinking in still broader 
terms. In 1946, they formed a 
County Council of Community 
Clubs, figuring that if its com- 
bined effort on a community basis 
could bring about such rapid change 
and satisfying ‘results, combined 
effort on a county-wide basis would 
speed up their advancement still 
more. 

The County Council was the first 
organization of its kind in the 
state, if not the entire country. 
Made up of two representatives of 
each organized community, it is 
the collective voice of all the coun- 
ty’s rural people. Through its work, 
the communities resolve mutual 
problems, and plan objectives to be 
reached through community and 
individual action. The Council pro- 
motes and manages county-wide 
events of rural significance—such 
things as the annual Farmers In- 
stitute, the Tobacco Festival (which 
started out as an affair put on by 
a single community and expanded 
into a county-wide affair), 4-H 
Achievement Day, a league of com- 
munity baseball and softball clubs, 
and an annual farmers’ tour. 

It has helped organize dairy and 
beef breeders associations, and it 
encourages and supports the Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association and 
Artificial Breeding Association. Its 
program-planning committee meets 
each year with County Agent Ros- 
son and his staff to set up a coun- 
ty-wide agricultural and home pro- 
gram based on community needs 
and extension guidance. 

The County Council serves its 
communities also as an effective 
channel through which they ob- 
tain county and state services. 
With its help, the services of such 
groups as the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, county health service, 
welfare service, State Department 
of Agriculture, Production and 
Marketing Administration, law en- 
forcement, educational institutions, 
state and county highway depart- 
ments, to name only a few, are 
brought to a greater number of 
people and made more effective. 
“It offers a way for these services 
to reach our farm people quickly 
and efficiently,” community lead- 
ers point out. 


Developed rural-urban 
cooperation ... 

Of equal significance is the fact 
that the County Council offers a 
way for rural and urban people to 
work together for the good of the 
entire county. As a result, city- 
county cooperation has crystallized 
into real teamwork. Together, the 
organized rural communities 


through their County Council, and 
the- civic clubs in town work on 
many affairs of mutual concern 
such as the Farmers Institute and 
the Tobacco Festival. The urban 
groups have come to a real under- 
standing of the importance of rural 
welfare to urban progress through 
their participation in these projects 
with rural people, and they are 
solidly in support of organized 
community work. 

Newest development in this rural- 
urban teamwork is the recent for- 
mation of a city-country organiza- 
tion which formalizes the working 
relationship that has been in ex- 
istence so long. This group is made 
up of representatives of the Coun- 
ty Council of Community Clubs 
and of each civic organization. It 
is, in effect, a “paving” of the two- 
way street between rural and ur- 
ban groups, making communication 
between them easier. 


Magnified individual effort . . . 


The results of combining individ- 
ual efforts into a community of 
effort and expanding it into coun- 
ty-wide planning and achievement 
are on every hand. Enthusiasm for 
change and progress has been stim- 
ulated; the changes are achieved 
more and more rapidly. In joining 
individual efforts to that of larger 
groups, each person has found his 
own efforts magnified. Outstanding 
individual achievements have rapid- 
ly spread to community-wide and 
county-wide influence. People have 
“learned by doing,” and with in- 
creased activities have come in- 
creased opportunities for training 
and growth of individual talent. 

In the space of these few short 
years, the rural people of Wash- 
ington County have transformed 
the face of their bit of earth. Since 
1935, pasture acreage has increased 
by five times and alfalfa acreage 
has tripled. The number of milk 
cows has risen by 100 per cent, 
the number of all cattle nearly 
doubled, and open land required 
for each animal unit cut nearly in 
half. There is either a dairy cow 
or a*beef animal on each 3.7 acres 
of open land in the county. There 
are now 128 registered beef herds 
in the county and 13,000 cows in 
milk. Annual milk production has 
risen from a total of less than 
three million gallons to nearly six 
million. 


Gained richer vaives .. . 


These are only some of the fig- 
ures that show what rapid strides 
in agriculture alone have been 
made with the help of community 
organization—by the simple device 
of working together. There are no 
figures, however, that will show 
how scores of unassuming country 
people have developed into forceful 
leaders, able to stand on an equal 
footing with other organized groups 
and contribute their down-to-earth 
values to the solution of the prob- 
lem at hand. There are no figures 
to show the neighborliness, the joy 
of living that both rural and urban 
people gain from fitting their lives 
into a larger pattern that enriches 
both the individuals and the group. 

Together, they are finding the 
way to create new abundance in 
material and spiritual resources. 
In a world where man’s fear and 
distrust of his brother has come 
from trying to divide scarcity, here 
are people who are building abund- 
ance through a working brother- 
hood with a place for each indi- 
vidual in a pattern of plenty. 

THE END 
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How We Merchandise 


Breeding Stock 


(Continued from page 187) 


Miles: As soon as a calf is sold 
and paid for, it is immediately 
transferred to the buyer at our 
expense. We are always very much 
interested in any animal that we 
have sold, and try to furnish the 
buyer with any new information 
which might be useful to him, such 
as the records completed by a dam 
after purchase of a calf. 


What do you consider the 
most important factor in mer- 
chandising breeding stock? 


Magnussen: A good herd, being 
honest and friendly, cooperating 
with local, state, and national 
breed associations. You must know 
values and how to price. You can 
price yourself out of the market. 
Your price should be such that the 
buyer can make something. Also, 
give attention to every inquiry, 
personal or mail. 

Jenkins: Performance, produc- 
tion, classification, show winnings, 
longevity, and the building of 
strong cow families with a sound 
breeding program. So that when 
we sell a young bull, we have 
every reason to believe he will sire 
daughters with more production 
and more pleasing type than he is 
used on. We also believe our job 
is not done when we sell an ani- 
mal of either sex. It is the duty 
of the breeder to test for produc- 
tion and classify the sisters of 
these animals. To begin with, we 
must have a good animal; then 
with a well-filled pedigree we are 
on our way to making a good sale. 

Walker: One of the most im- 


portant factors is to take time to 
show visitors your cattle regard- 
less of what work you are doing 
when they arrive. This is some- 
thing we try to do. Give them 
pedigrees of your herd sires and 
show them any production records 
they wish to see, especially milk 
weights from month to month. 

Lammers: Records first, plus 
type. You have to have what the 
public wants. 

Fleming: Confidence—we want 
repeat customers. It has been our 
policy to make satisfactory ad- 
justments on all animals sold that 
were not right. Sometimes we feel 
it is not always our fault, but it 
is done, regardless. One must be 
truthful in all statements made 
about his cattle. I think one should 
never oversell. I have advised 
people against buying cattle be- 
cause I knew they would not take 
proper care and pride in purebred 
cattle. I also believe breeding 
farms should not be run with 
practices out of line with good 
management. Trying to keep up 
with the Joneses has ruined many 
a purebred enthusiast. Forced rec- 
ords have also been misleading to 
many beginners. I believe the 
purebred breeder should breed cat- 
tle with the farmer breeder in 
mind. If we cannot breed cattle 
far better than the average cow, 
we have no business with our jobs. 
This takes time, patience, relent- 
less culling, and hard work. 

Miles: Having animals that will 
write a pedigree which is out- 
standing both in production and 
type. THE END 





A Challenge to Rural 
Youth 


by H. L, Ahligren 


This is an age of uncertain- 
ty—an age of struggle between 
two great ideologies—the democrat- 
ic way of life in which free people 
are free to govern themselves and 
the communistic way in which the 
will of a dictator prevails. 

For you, the task of preparing to 
earn a livelihood and to be more 
useful citizens is more difficult and 
complex than it wag at the time of 
our forefathers. In fact, if you are 
to succeed in both, you will have 
to face squarely the responsibilities 
for yourself and for society. 

You must be adequately trained 
in your own field. 

You must develop ability to speak 
or write clearly and logically so 
people in your community, in your 
state, in your nation, and through- 
out the world will know precisely 
what you mean when you have 
something to say. 

You must be acquainted with 
fields outside your own, because 
most of your decisions as citizens 
will be outside your special field. 

You must be able to recognize 
sham, deceit, and shallowness, and 
to base all of your own actions on 
what is good, just, and right. 


You must have a deep and abid- 
ing faith in our way of life and a 
thorough understanding of the 
workings of democracy. 

You must extend the boundaries 
of your sphere of interest to in- 
clude the entire world. 

You must have a code of ethics 
that is rooted in high moral and 
Christian principles. 

You must develop the ability of 
better understanding. Most of the 
world’s difficulties and our own are 
due to misunderstandings of one 
kind or another. 

In my opinion the peace we all 
so much want will come about only 
as better understanding is devel- 
oped between nations. Science and 
technology have brought all of the 
peoples of the world together. 
Physically speaking, because of the 
speed of travel and communication, 
we are one world. 

The struggle that is going on in 
the world today is not for empire 
and added riches among two great 
powers; rather, it is for the mas- 
tery of the minds and souls of men. 

If you are to be true to your- 
selves and to those who are to fol- 
low, you must prepare yourselves 
as best you can not only to meet 
your own requirements for food, 
shelter, recreation, entertainment, 
and the other comforts of life, but 
to be useful and helpful citizens in 
a troubled world. 








ELECTRIC GROOMING 


AMAZING 


TEAT CUP 


DEMONSTRATION OFFER! 


to demonstrate on 
your own cows how 
you can milk up to 


25% FASTER 
do this: 


Order 4 genuine, red rubber, MAES 
INFLATIONS at 900 each; we will 
send them postpaid and INCLUDE: 
4 durable die-cast, brass or stainiess 
steel MAES SHELLS! You PAY 
NOTHING for shelis till end of 60 
days. Then, if your own milking tests 
with these 4 complete TEAT CUPS 
demonstrate they do not milk faster 
and better, return shells postpaid. 


it they satisfy, send only $2 each 
(die-cast) or $2.50 each (brass) or 
$3.50 each (stainiess steel) for the 4 
shells. Hurry! Mail coupon and $3.60 
now for 4 inflations—-pay NOTHING 
(or only $2 or $2.50 or $3.50 each 
per shell) AFTER 60 day demonstra- 
tion! You may order as many com- 
plete sets of 4 teat cups as you wish 
to test all your units-—-on this lib- 
eral offer—if you act promptly! 


NATIONALLY FAMOUS MAES 2-PIECE TEAT CUPS 


—milk up to 25% faster, cleaner, 
better with less strippings, Will not 
creep or drop off udder no matter 
size or shape of teats! Cups take 
apart, assemble in an instant. Just 
2 pieces-—the 1-piece dent-proof ‘‘life- 
time’’ shell, the 1-piece flexible red 
rubber inflation! Genuine Maes Teat 
Cups milk as no other cup can with 
same vacuum you now use. Their 
scientifically correct design is the re- 
suit of years of research and the in- 
ventive ability of an honest-to-good- 
ness FARMER! For 
healthy udders and 
absence of Mastitis, 
Maes cups and Maes 
inflations have no 
equal. So simple, 
sanitary, practical 
that thousands of 
profit-wise dairymen 
have used them 
daily for 20 years. 
iF you have a De- 
Laval, McCormick. 
Deering, Sears, 
Empire, Universal, 


R. E. MAES 
Farmer Inventor 


Anderson, Hinman, Pertection, Rite- 
way or similar standard machine, 
just TRY my 60-DAY DEMON- w 
STRATION now—-+send coupon! (Style 
B especially for De Laval is un- 
equaled.) Fast 24-hour mall order 


1 
SEND THIS DEMONSTRATION ORDER ! 


I 

1 

1 MAES MILKERS, INC, 

| Bear Creek Farm, Dept. 24-G 

j Marshall, Michigan 

i T enclose § for . Maes inflations at SOc each 

Send also —— Maes die-cast sheila postpaid. 

I Send also —— Maes brass shells postpaid. ‘ 

1 Send also — Maes stainless steels postpaid. 

{ I will pay $2 each for die-cast shells, or $2.50 each 

1 for brass shells, or $3.50 each for stainless stee! 

I shells, within 60 days or return shells postpaid. 
Name 

t 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 


or R. R. No 


Street 
City 
Machine Name 


No. Cows Milked 











BETTER, EASIER GROOMING 


Sunbeam 


STEWART 


Farm Animals 
Now available— : 
new electric rotary brush. Does the cleaning job 
better more thoroughly. Ideal for 
cattle. Gives luster to hair. Nylon 


ye 


ming dairy 
ristles remove 


WITH 


° SPREADER R554 
WAGON feexkd 


F.0.8.Biair, Neb. 


loose hair, imbedded dust and dirt. For 110-120 

volts AC-DC. Complete unit has air-cooled mo- 

tor.$42.50. (Colora 10 & West, $42.75). Grooming 

brush attachment fits Stewart — 

aaa $19.50. (Colorado & West, 
9.75) 





CORPORATION 
Dept. 39, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill, 
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Don't Let Sore Teats, 
Scab Teats—Bruised Teats 
Close the Teat Canal 


To maintain unrestricted milk flow through the 
canal of injured teats, use Dr. Naylor's Medicated 
Teat Dilators. They provide gentle, non-irritating 
support to delicate lining of teat canal and keep end 
of teat open in its natural shape while tissues heal. 


ANTISEPTIC. Dr. Naylor Dilators perform the same 
function in teat canal as sterilized, absorbent dress- 
ings applied to external wounds. Contain SULFA- 
THIAZOLE — the medication is IN the Dilators and 
is released slowly for prolonged antiseptic action. 


Due to their soft, absorbent construction, Dr. Naylor 
Dilators fit either large or small teats — are easy to 
insert and stay in the teat. 


EASY TO USE— Simply keep a Dr. Naylor Dilator in 
teat between milkings until teat milks free by hand. 


Large Pkg. (45 Dilators) $1.00 
Trial Pkg. (16 Dilators) 50c 

@ At yy nt and farm stores 
mail postpaid. 

Ht. W. Naylor Co., Morris 8, N.Y. 
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Need Quick-Healing 
BAG BALM 


Gf RRR NN 





bruises, chaps, wire snags, sunburn, and wind- 
burn. Guard against lost production caused by 
use the genuine, 
the original antiseptic BAG BALM. Buy BAG 
look for the 


teat injuries oF caked bag... 


BALM at your favorite store... 
familiar big 10-02. can. 


FREE Cow Book — written by a Dairy expert, 
chock-ful of helpful advice to dairymen. . 


for your copy today. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC., Lyndonville 46, VI. 


me 
SY 


It’s loaded with LANOLIN 


Yes. for 50 years, famous BAG BALM has 
been rendering quick-acting medication to cuts, 
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FEED MIXERS 


ur own cattle, hog and pou! 
feeds eave 60c t BOc per i 
xee « perfect blend in 1 

7 7 t 4.000 Ibe 
f heavy setee electrically 
Sold on 30-day trial guar 
Write for catalog low 
* and easy payment pian 


BROWER MFG. CO., Box 2588, QUINCY, ILL. 


Worlds Largest Selling Mixer! 









Get these FREE 


Milking Parlor Plans 


[ay Before you build a milking parlor— 
\ or do any barn remodeling — get 

Louden's tested Milking Parlor 
: Plans. Louden Milking Stalls are 





suitable for any arrangement—han- 
dling any number of cows. Easier 
to install—easier to keep clean 
Send for special FREE booklet of 
milking-parlor plans and equipment 
See how to handle cows 
with less labor. Write 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 
42S. Court St.. Fairfield. lowa 








VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effectife treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 
on quantity shipments. 

Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 
Veterinary Catalog. 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 
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DRIED BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Cows go for OMALASS sweet flavor; 
thrive on rich cane blackstrap nutri- 
ents. Dry, economical, no mess, no 
waste. Sprinkle OMALASS on top of 
regular rations; ‘> Ib. per head, per 
day and see how milk production 
goes up. Write for dairy folder. 
Free Magnetic Breeding Calculator 








if you send local feed dealer's name. 
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Here's what 


— 


CERTIFIED SEED 


Will do for you! 


IT INSURES: 


* CORRECT VARIETY 

* HIGH PURITY 

* STRONG GERMINATION 
* HIGH YIELDING ABILITY 


\ For improved varieties of oats, barley, wheat, 


\ hybrid corn and other seeds . 


. contact your 


WISCONSIN CERTIFIED 
SEED PRODUCER OR DEALER 
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Exercise Right Up To 
Farrowing 


Those of us old enough to recall 
will remember that the mare hav- 
ing the least trouble foaling was 
the one that was kept in the har- 
ness almost up until the time the 
foal was born. 

The sow, too, is better off if she 
gets exercise regularly until she’s 
ready to make her nest. As she 
progresses through pregnancy, she 
becomes awkward and less inclined 
to move around. Yet she needs ex- 
ercise the most during the last few 
weeks before farrowing. 


Exercise stimulates blood circu- 
lation. Increased circulation bene- 
fits the pigs that are developing 
rapidly during the last stages of 
pregnancy. Then, too, her muscles 
will be in better tone and she'll 
be more likely to be in a mildly 
laxative condition, therefore, bet- 
ter prepared to give birth to her 
young. 

Because brood sows are reluctant 
to exercise of their own accord, it 
is usually necessary to lure them 
away from the sleeping quarters. 
This can easily be done by feeding 
a part or all of the feed at some 
distance from the sleeping quar- 
ters, preferably 150 feet or more. 
Here are a few suggestions: 

1. Where self-feeding is prac- 
ticed, the self-feeder should be lo- 
cated away from the hog barn. 


2. Where hand-feeding is prac- 
ticed, the sows should be kept on 
the “hungry side” and a portion of 
their ration fed at a distance from 
the barn. A little ear corn or 
whole kernel grain scattered on 
the ground will keep them outside 
and active. 

3. A rack of good quality legume 
hay or some silage will help at- 
tract the sows away from the 
sleeping quarters. 


Pregnant sows should not be ex- 
pected to plow through deep snow 
or travel over ice. When such con- 
ditions exist, a safe pathway should 
be provided. 


Let’s Look Back 


Usually it is better to look ahead 
than back, but something can be 
learned from looking back at the 
market season of this past fall and 
early winter. Probably never be- 
fore have swine producers market- 
ed their hogs in such a logical and 
orderly fashion. Hogs were “topped” 
out of the herd in relatively small 
groups as they reached a practical 
light butcher weight of about 200 
pounds to 220 pounds (some were 
sold too light). 

This practice has a number of 
advantages for everyone concerned. 


‘First of all, it helped spread out 


receipts to give a more uniform 
price throughout the fall and early 
winter. Processors were better 
able to handle hogs and to use la- 
bor and facilities more efficiently. 
Because of the lighter weight hogs, 
a leaner kind of pork was made 
available to the consumer and less 
fat was obtained which benefited 
the lard market. The cost of pro- 
duction was kept at a minimum 
because the gain after a hog 
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by R. H. Grummer 


weighs 220 pounds gets increasing- 
ly more’expensive. Furthermore, the 
lighter hogs usually do better as 
the heavier ones are removed from 
the lot. 

To be sure, the scarcity of hogs 
was largely responsible for the fa- 
vorable hog prices, but the sensi- 
ble way in which hogs were sent 
to market helped a great deal. A 
program of regularly topping out 
the 200 to 220 pounders should 
contribute even more to strength- 
ening the hog market in years of 
large numbers of hogs and less fa- 
vorable prices. 


Heat Lamps 


Each year a number of pigs are 
skin burned because heat lamps 
are hung too close to the floor. 
The white-skinned breeds are par- 
ticularly susceptible to blistering. 
Suspend lamps approximately 28 
inches above the floor and fasten 
the cord securely. The element in 
the heat lamp remains red hot for 
a few seconds after the lamp is 
broken—a long enough time to ig- 
nite straw. 


Three Swine Diseases 


Most of the modern hog raisers’ 
costly losses due to _ intestinal 
problems can be traced to one of 
three swine diseases. So say Drs. 
L. M. Hutchings and L. P. Doyle 
of Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. in a report made to the 
American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation convention recently. They 
report that hog cholera, swine dys- 
entery, and transmissible gastro- 
enteritis are the major causes of 
swine losses from intestinal disease. 


Hog cholera should be suspected 
first before the condition is attrib- 
uted to some other cause, they 
suggest. 

“Experience shows that early 
and effective immunization of pigs 
for cholera greatly reduces these 
intestinal troubles,” the report 
stated. 

In addition, swine dysentery was 
listed as a major fatal disease of 
young pigs. The report recom- 
mended scattering pigs as widely 
as possible to reduce losses. 

The Purdue veterinarians said 
transmissible gastroenteritis has 
been an increasing threat in recent 
years. Known as a “baby pig kill- 
er”, the disease may cause the 
deaths of as many as 80 per cent 
of all young pigs affected. It also 
causes stunting and unthriftiness. 
Isolation is the only control meas- 
ure proved effective so far. 





Spring Market Hog Show 


Farmers interested in new de- 
velopments in the swine industry 
should make plans now to attend 
the 4th Annual Wisconsin Spring 
Market and Carcass Contest Hog 
Show. It will be held at the State 
Fair Park, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
March 11, 12, and 13. 

Highlight of the three-day pro- 
gram will be a panel discussion 
(“What determines the price of 
hogs?”) Friday morning at 10:30. 


—_— 
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‘WHY PAY MORE! 


Small Amount of Mitk 
For Only 3 Days! 


Fortified with Antibiotic Feed 

Supplement (AUREOMYCIN). Guaran- 
Sweet Milk Solids, Stabilized feed 
Vitamin “A” ond other Need- To Satisfy 
ful, Nutritious Ingredients. 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY ANY WAY 


YOU FIGURE! 
$3.85 


A PAIL 
Prices vary 









COSTS LESS By the Pail! 
COSTS LESS By the Calf! 





















DISTRIBUTED BY MILK 
PLANTS, CREAMERIES 

slightly in 

AND CHEESE FACTORIES) slightly in 
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te SHAPE‘ 
that makes 
milking 


EASY... seamless, stain- 
deel 


less steel milking pail 











VOLLRATH Stainless Steel 
Milking Pails . . . tapered 
to fit the legs 


Here's the milking pail that nestles com- 
fortably between your knees . . . makes 
hand milking and stripping easier. And 
remember, seamless Vollrath Stainless 
Steel Milking pails are easier to clean 
. . . help prevent high bacteria count. 
See how durable Vollrath Dari-Ware 
will help you. See your dealer today. 


Volirath Stainless Steel Dari-Ware 
for Sanitation and Durability 
Dairy Pails — all types © Pail Hood or 
Pail Cover @ Beakers and Pitchers @ Ladies 


and Scoops @ Graduated 
Vollrath « 


Meosures and Cups ® 
THE VOLLRATH CO., Sheboygan, Wis. 





























Milk Stirrer @ Milk 
Stroiners @ Milk Cons. 























YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
Style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from. Write 
for stationery circular today. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 



































Before you buy 
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THE MARTIN™ 


The strongest 
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- so, he did have a point. 





















Are Midwest Poultrymen Slipping? 


by W. P. Mortenson 


In the past 20 years, one-fourth of our Midwestern 


flocks disappeared. The remainder, however, doubled 


output. In the East, change has been even greater. 


"Tou Midwest is lagging seri- 
ously behind the East in its 
program of building up egg 
quality. This statement was re- 
cently made by a speaker well ac- 
quainted with the poultry situation 
of the nation. He went on to say 
that “in some areas of the East, 
two out of every three cases of 
eggs sent to market are grading 
A or AA under federal standards. 
In the Midwest only one out of 
every three cases meets. these 
standards.” 

His general statement may have 
been correct but the figures he 
was using were playing him tricks. 
He was comparing commercial 
flock owners in the East with all 
flock owners in the Midwest. Even 
The blunt 
truth is that many midwestern 
farm flock owners are not keeping 
pace with the East in egg quality 
improvements. Many of our eggs 
are reaching the market as Grade 
B or even poorer. 


Small flock is “‘secondary” . . . 


This, of course, is more true of 
our small than of our larger flock 


owners. The reason for that is 
clear. The farmer with a small 
flock — say 75 or fewer layers— 


considers the poultry business a 
purely secondary farm enterprise. 
Dairy, livestock, or crops come 
first. The laying flock “keeps com- 
pany” with the cows, pigs, and 
goats. The hens romp in the barn- 
yard at their pleasure. They “se- 
lect” the best picking they can un- 
der the circumstances, and one can 
only guess what the color of the 
yolk or the flavor of the egg will 
be when the hen is forced to choose 
between the cow yard and the pig 
pen to balance her daily ration. 


No one has to guess whether. 


those eggs will be clean or unclean. 
It is just a question of, how 
unclean! 

On this type of farm, eggs are 
gathered only once a day and are 
likely kept in a hot room when 
they are brought in. Is it any won- 
der that two out of three cases 
of eggs produced under conditions 
like this will be graded as “B” or 
below? 

However, this is not typical of 
our egg production in the Midwest. 
I have been in many egg receiving 
plants where two-thirds of the eggs 
will be top quality. High quality 
eggs can be produced in the Mid- 
west and are being produced. All 
in all, the midwestern egg industry 
is in a healthy condition and is 
making progress, though it may be 
slower than the progress in the 
more strictly poultry areas of the 
East or West. No doubt the most 
hopeful sign in the Midwest is the 
fact that fewer farmers are raising 
poultry, and those who are staying 
in the business are keeping larger 
flocks than they did some 20 years 
ago. 





If we take the states of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, In- 
diana, and Ohio, we find that in 
1950 only three-fourths as many 
farmers were selling eggs as in 
1930, but those who continued in 
the poultry business doubled their 
output. In Minnesota the number 
of eggs marketed — per farm sell- 
ing eggs — trebled between 1930 
end 1950. 


A healthy trend... 


Certainly that’s a healthy trend 
—fewer farms selling eggs but 
more eggs produced. But as one 
would expect, the trend toward 
fewer and larger flocks was even 
more pronounced in the East than 
in the Midwest. In the states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
scy, Maryland, and Massachusetts, 
there were only a little over half 
as many farms selling eggs in 1950 
as in 1930. But the total egg sales 
had been stepped up 85 per cent. 
The East was stepping up the size of 
the flocks more rapidly than the 
Midwest, but the difference was 
one of degree rather than a differ- 
ence in kind. They were both mov- 
ing in the same direction and the 
desirable direction. 

It is not surprising that progress 
in poultry has had its ups and 
downs in the Midwest during the 
recent years. After all the pro- 
duction of dairy, beef, hogs, and 
various cash crops was reasonably 
profitable until about a year ago. 
It would not have been a good 
move to change to poultry. Unless 
changes offer an opportunity for 
economic improvement, farmers are 
not likely to shift, at least not 
very quickly. 

When people have lost their in- 
come through the established sys- 
tem of farming, then changes can 
be, and are, brought about quickly. 
This was true in the egg business 
in New Jersey and Utah and in the 
broiler business in Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Georgia, and Ar- 
kansas. 

Today, both dairy and beef men 
are having their troubles and are 
beginning to look around seriously 
for additional farm enterprises to 
supplement their income. A good 
size laying flock offers a real op- 
portunity as an imported sideline, 
but if it is to be profitable it must 
be large enough so that the owner 
will give the flock good care and 
handle and market the eggs so they 
will bring top prices. 

As the East improves its egg 
quality those producers will cap- 
ture the premium markets. The 
only way the Midwest can meet 
competition for premium markets 
is to have a premium product as a 
competitive weapon. There is no 
question but that the Midwest can 
produce eggs of superior quality 
but some farmers have a long way 
to go. Many have already gotten 
there. 





Vacuum Cleaner for Cattle 


The original, successful, vacuum cleaner 
for cattle. Write for ovr new folder. 


Mail Card or Letter to 


Electric Cleaner Corp. 


PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 





















ORDER A HANDY LARIAT 


National Agricultural Supply Co., 
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NEW FOR STOCKMEN Ape n) 
Order from this ad on money Naga 
back guarantee. Ask for FREE Ar °o 
Catalog of World's largest line L0g 
f stockmen’s and dairymen’s 
supplies hundreds of items 
you've never seen before! 


BE SURE... 
Don't cull good « 
of purebred calves 


IDENTIFY YOUR COWS 
w lose lentity 
make errors 


breeding and ownership Use 
big numbered brase tags with stroug 
40” steel chains Specify numbers 


wanted. Order 


26999. 10 for. $12.95 ppd. 
CASTRATE, DEHORN, DOCK 
WITH RUBBER BANDS 


Easy, simple and safe Dehorn 
and castrate calves. Dock and cas 
trate lambs. Removes horns up to 
6” long. To use, just place rubber 
band Widely used and recom 


mended. Order ZC232-233. Klas 


lubber bends. $14.30 ppd. 


You don't have to bea 
cowboy to find 100 

for a good lariat like this 
Heavy duty, good qua 
ity pure manila 40-{ft 
rope. Standard honda 


20375, $3.98 ppd. 





Fort Atkinson 21, Wisconsin 








FOR THE BEST IN 
PORTABLE 


aiicy Wale]. 


... better insist on 





Patented, Streamlined 


M<Dowelll irricarion 
COUPLINGS! 


Automatic 
pressure lock 










The First, and Finest” 
Patented Gasket- 
Coil Pressure Lock Design 


In this unique design, water pres- 
sure provides a watertight seal 
automatically—at both high or low 

ressures. No tools required. No 
coon latches or gadgets. Faster 
and easier to use, the McDowell 
Coupling saves time and money. 


Free Planning Service! 
\_ FOR FREE BOOKLET—DETANS— ” 
“af Al COUPON TODAY! 7: o--- 
Nome 
Address 
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McDOWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Pittsburgh 9, Pa 
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DAIRY 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


GOLDEN COTTAGE SALAD 


1 package lemon gelatin 

1', cups fresh orange juice 

1 cup cottage cheese 

Greens (watercress or lettuce) 
Orange sections for garnish 


Dissolve gelatin in hot orange 
juice. Add ‘% cup of this mixture 
to cottage cheese. Set aside 


Pour remaining gelatin in but- 
tered salad mold. Chill until al- 
most set. Spread cottage cheese 
mixture on top. Chill until very 
firm. Unmold on serving plate. 
Garnish with greens and orange, 
tangerine, or grapefruit sections. 
Serves six to eight. Serve with: 


_ Cream Mayonnaise 

Whip \% cup heavy cream until 
stiff. Fold into 4 cup mayonnaise. 
Add a dash of nutmeg or ginger. 
Pass at the table. 

A one-hand whip gadget is 
mighty convenient for beating up 
such a small quantity as % cup of 
cream. 

Salads add color, texture, and 
flavor to meals. Cottage cheese 
and fruit served on crisp greens 
give the light touch to tired win- 
ter menus. In itself, cottage cheese 
is a fine source of quality protein. 


FARM HOME 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





DATE-OAT SANDWICH COOKIES 


1 cup butter 

1 cup dark brown sugar 

2', cups sifted all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 cups rolled oats, uncooked 

¥, cup milk 

Cream butter and sugar. Sift 
dry ingredients together, adding 
rolled oats. Add to creamed mix, 
alternately with milk, blending 
well. 

Roll on floured board. Cut. Or 
shape dough in rolls; wrap in wax 
paper and chill thoroughly. Slice 
and arrange half the slices on 
buttered cooky sheet. 


Place 1 teaspoon Date-Nut Fill- 
ing on each and top with remain- 
ing slices. Press edges together. 

Bake in slow oven (325° F.) 15 
to 20 minutes. 


Date-Nut Filling 


1 pound pitted dates, chopped 
4, cup dark brown sugar 
1, cup hot water 
4) cup chopped nuts 

Combine dates, sugar, and water. 
Cook until thick. Add nuts and 
cool. 

Cookies may be rolled very thin 
and baked without the filling. 
Sprinkle with salt before baking. 


Brighten Winter Meals — sits carci ana 


by Marian Pike 


with crunchy cookies 
with salmon shortcake 
with inexpensive beef cuts 


dressed up in interesting ways 


SALMON SHORTCAKE AU GRATIN 


Combine 8 cups medium white sauce with 1 
cup freshly grated cheese, 14, cups flaked 
salmon, 1 tablespoon lemon juice and 1 cup 
cooked peas. Heat thoroughly. Season to taste. 
Use celery or onion salt, if you like. 

Serve over baking powder biscuit dough, baked 
in a round cake pan. Split the big biscuit by 
cutting in two with a taut string. Use a zigzag 
sawing motion and a silk thread, if you have it. 
It works like a charm and won't leave crummy 
edges. Individual biscuits can be used. Pimento 
adds color and flavor 





TWO WAY ROUND STEAK 


For economy’s sake, a thick piece of round 
steak may be cut in half for two different meat 
dishes. Use the bone-in piece for a Swiss steak. 
first browning steak, then cooking over low heat 
with canned mushroom soup. 

The other half of the round steak, cut in in- 
dividual servings, may be barbecued with your 
favorite sauce. Could be served over baked rice, 
made by browning 1 cup raw rice in bacon 
grease, combining with 24 cups beef or chicken 
stock, and baking for about an hour in a mod- 
erate oven. 


QUICK SAUERBRATEN WITH RAISINS 


Braise 3 to 4 pound chuck roast in fat. Sea- 
son. Top with 2 medium onions, sliced, 1 bay 
leaf. Combine 4% cup water, 4 cup vinegar, 1 
tablespoon brown sugar, 4% teaspoon cinnamon, 
\% teaspoon allspice, 4 teaspoon ground cloves. 
Pour over meat. Cover and simmer until al- 
most tender (two hours), adding more water 
as needed. 

Turn meat. Top with % cup raisins. Cook 
another hour. Remove roast. Spoon off excess 
fat, adding water to liquid if necessary and 
making gravy of liquid with flour-water paste. 
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From Day To Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


OW did you sleep last night? 

According to sleep experts, 

farm people should be the 
soundest sleepers there are, for 
they have available the most 
soothing, sleep-inducing sounds. A 
big New York hotel has just in- 
stalled a service for its sleep- 
troubled guests whereby they will 
softly play records of rain patter- 
ing on a roof, spring frogs peep- 
ing, crickets chirping, wind whis- 
pering gently through the leaves 
of trees—country sounds. 

I think those sounds are indeed 
musical to ears attuned to them, 
but chirping crickets to an unac- 
customed ear can be very wakeful. 
It’s largely in what you get used 
to, A city person spending his first 
nights in the country is very likely 
to be disturbed by the absolute 
silence just outside his window and 
the deep darkness, unlightened by 
electric globules, neon tubes, or 
passing auto headlights. Maybe 
for him you'd need to softly play 
a record of tires swishing on pave- 
ments and horns honking. 

Personally, I think New York 
City is overrated on noise anyway. 
I've stayed in several different ho- 
tels there and for a good old rous- 
ing night of noise, give me Chicago 
anytime. A room on the side of a 
Chicago hotel next to the L tracks 
where the wheels screech and grind 
all night long, added to the roar 
of street traffic, is guaranteed to 
send you out the next morning 
with bags under your eyés big 
enough to take your clothes home 
in. 

* * 7 

Speaking of sleep, have you 
bought yourself any contour sheets 
yet? If not, put them down en 
your linens list for purchase as 
sheets wear out and need replac- 
ing. They’re a joy of smoothness 
to sleep on; they cut the time of 
bedmaking in half and they take 
up much less room on the linen 
closet shelf. 

I bought bottom fitted sheets at 
the season’s white sales for my 
husband’s bed. Trying them on his 
bed would be giving them the acid 
test, I felt, for he sleeps like a 
tornado in the building-up stages 

sheets pulled out, blankets 
askew, pillows thumped up into 
hard knots. I find that with fitted 
sheets havoc is cut in half, at 
least. Try them if you have such 
slithering sleepers in your family. 

Fitted top sheets are also avail- 
able, though I have not yet bought 
any. They're fitted across the bot- 
tom to slip snugly on the mat- 
tress; the edges fall over and away 
for tucking in along the sides as 
usual, 

Having been a “sheet rotator” 
all my housekeeping life, I’m hav- 
ing a little trouble figuring out a 
sequence for changing the sheets. 
Articles on the subject suggest a 
two-week's use of the bottom 
sheet, due to its staying much 
more unwrinkled. The top sheet 
may be carried over or changed 
each week, as use indicates. Or, 
you can, of course, go hog-wild and 
change top and bottom sheet every 
week, which lots of people do, any- 
way. Rotation saves ironing and 
makes the sheets last longer, in 
my opinion, which just might re- 
flect a streak of laundry laziness. 


letters about not ironing the 
sheets. I've tried bringing them 
right in from the line and putting 
them back on the bed but I can't 
sleep happily on an unironed sheet. 
I love that cool, smooth crispness 
that only ironing can give to a 
sheet, in summertime, that is. In 
wintertime, my sheets lie on the 
shelf and I snuggle down cozily in 
cotton blankets. 
* * * 

Do you appreciate your mailman 
properly? If not, please try to 
find a copy of the January issue 
of McCall’s and read “Dear Kate” 
by Louise Baker. 

The heroine of the story is a 
postmistress in a small town of 
800; the post office is just a cubi- 
cle in a corner of the drugstore. 
This hard-working woman took her 


job seriously and under her guid- | 


ing hand, the mail and what it 
brought to this little village played 
a major part in the life of the 
people. 

Because the story is a tale of 
fiction, a nice thing finally happens 
to Kate. She goes to a national 
meeting and through a mixup in 
names is given an opportunity to 
speak to this high-brass conclave 
of people, including the Postmaster 
General. What Louise Baker has 
to say is so tender and shows such 
human insight, that I hope every 
person having to do with the han- 
dling of mail may have it brought 
te their attention. 

“There’s been so much talk here 
. « « it seems like, almost, we get 
to forgetting what the mail means 
to people,” Kate said. “Nothing's 
more important than human com- 
munication and that’s just what 
mail is. It’s news ... good or bad. 
It’s life and death, and it’s hatred, 
too... but it’s also love, stretched 
across the miles to reach from one 
heart to another and _ eliminate 
loneliness. . . . No matter what 
the size of a post office, our pledge 
of faith is te the people ... to 
the ones who come in every day 
and reach out a hand with their 
heart in it and say, ‘Is there a 
letter for me?’” 

Surely nowhere is the mail more 
important than to people on the 
farm. The little zinc box on the 
post in front of your house is the 
real heart line between you and 
your world, for in the little squares 
of white that enfold letters, the 
true heart may speak with a 
frankness the telephone line can- 
not be entrusted with. Business 
news, good or bad, travels through 
this channel. Secret ambitions and 
desires either blossom or fade. Who 
knows about it? Just you and 
what your mailman may guess at. 

The value of a good mailman 
can hardly be overestimated. I re- 
member with much affection the 
fine man who carried the mail on 
the route past the farm in the 
years after my parents had grown 
old and my father had had a par- 
tial stroke. He served them far 
beyond the call of duty and the 
limits outlined in his manual, I'm 
sure. And he came to my father’s 
funeral, as he did to the funerals 
of all patrons on, his route who 
passed away. All loved and re- 
spected him and I hope your mail- 
man is the same type of person 
whom you can hold in the same 


And don’t bother to write me esteem. 





Now! New Improved 


VEL CLEANS 
ILKING EQUIPMENT 


Cleaner... Faster...Easier! 


a’ ia > Srocnnes DISHES 
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ro Kind to Hands! 











HIGH-QUALITY MILK 
DEMANDS 
CLEAN EQUIPMENT 


Only clean milking equipment 
will deliver Grade A milk—give 
you higher profits. New, im- 
proved VEL does an excellent 
cleaning job, no matter how 
hard the water. New VEL is 
not a soap —contains no alkali. 
Vel is a neutral detergent or 
wetting agent 
recommended 

by leading agri- 

cultural schools 

and milk sani- 

tarians. 


*VEL is the 
trade-mark of the 
Colgate-Palmolive 

Company 











YES! OUR MILK QUALITY'S IMPROVED 
SINCE WE SWITCHED TO VEL... AND 
SO HAVE MY HANDS! THERE'S NO 


‘DETERGENT BURN'TO HANDS WITH VEL. 


FOR MILKING EQUIPMENT OR DISHWASHING 
VEL’S “HAND HEAT TEST” shows how fo help 
avoid ROUGH, RED HANDS! 


Dip hands in water. Then put a tablespoonful of any leading washday 
detergent in one hand — put a tablespoonfu! of VEL in the other. 


Feel the heat 


With any leading wash- 
day detergent you feel 
heat, indicating pres- 
ence of irritating alka- 
lis and chemicals that 


Feel NO heat 


With Vel you feel no 
heat because Vel con- 
tains NO irritating al- 
kalis or harsh wash- 
tub chemicals to cause 
cause“DetergentBurn”! “Detergent Burn”! 


VEL makes 
dishes shine 
WITHOUT 
WASHING 
OR WIPING! 


@ Just soak and rinse 

. If a bit of food 
clings, a touch of the 
dishcloth gets it off! 
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No. 2779. Short coat story! A won 
derful topper te give you a thousand 
wonderful wearings! Top werdrobe in- 2030 
surance because you moy weer it with 
anything! Sizes 12 to 44. Size 18: 3% 
yerds of 54-inch fabric 


Ne. 2030 Either the three-quarter 
sleeved with collar or the sweetheort 4 
neckline with cap sleeves con be mode 
easily and will answer thet what-to-wear 
question mony times next season! Sizes 
10 te 20. Size 16: 4% yds. 39-in 


Ne. 2956. Scoop of the season has o 
plain neckline (os shown) or, shirred for 
@ more feminine and flattering style. 
Sew self-fabric, cut-out flowers on the 
plain neckline for special occasions 
werdrobe. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: 4% 
yds. 39-in. (Either version!) 


Ne. 2579. New skirt interest Is de- 
veloped in this junior-size dress vie 
deep back pleat, a trie of soft un- 
pressed pleats in front Easy-to-moke 
from cottons or from yord feed bags. 
Sizes 9 te 17 Size 13: three 100-ib. 
feed begs of 3% yds. 35-in. fabric 
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No. 2028. For Easter-and-on, sew her 
this little jecket and skirt in all one 
fabric; or the jacket as a little toss-on 

h or duroys. Sizes ore 
6 to 14.. Size 8: Short sleeved 
ond skirt, 2% yards 35-in. Jacket with 
long sleeves, 1% yards 54-inch. 
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No. 293) For the youngest style-conscious 
lady of the household, what could be more of 
on exciting Easter ensemble thon this little 
dress and slip from one pottern and a small 
amount of fabric! Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4: Dress, 
twe 100-lb. feed bogs or 2 yds. 35-in. Slip, 
1% yds. 35 of 39-in 















No. 2387. New suit silhovette—a smort basic 
in wool or in faille. Collared jacket is fitted 
bolero version with sleeve choice; skirt is flared 
in four-gores. Sizes 12 to 46. Size 18: 3% 
yds. of 54-in. for ensemble, 























| HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS 
Pp , 
tanned sae a2 Fert Athineen, Wis. EXCHANGED (Pp : 
¥ ‘ My $__._._____for patterns, 25¢ each. 





$_______for Spring-Summer Fashion Book, 25¢ each. 
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What a Dishwasher 
Will Do for You 


If dishes are a drudgery, 
an automatic dishwasher 


may be your answer. 


by Virginia Blodgett 


URING her lifetime the aver- 
D age American housewife 

washes around two and a 
half million dishes —- enough to 
make nearly two separate stacks as 
high as the Empire State building! 
“Doing the dishes” is a never end- 
ing grind that any housewife would 
dearly love to do away with. 

Thanks to the modern day mira- 
cle, the automatic dishwasher, do- 
ing the dishes by hand may one day 
be as outmoded as washing clothes 
by hand. 

Whether a dishwasher is a defi- 
nite part of your kitchen plans or 
if it’s still just in the “dream” 
stage — here’s how to choose the 
dishwasher that will do the most 
for you: 

e There’s a dishwasher designed 
for every kitchen plan — it’s up to 
you to decide which type will be 
most efficient in your kitchen. If 
you’re short on counter space you 
won't want to cut down even fur- 
ther on precious working space by 
having a dishwasher that opens 
from the top. The type that opens 
from the front will leave the coun- 
ter top ready for use at any time. 

If your floor space is at a premi- 
um, a dishwasher that opens from 
the front may take up valuable 
space when open. Or, it may be a 
traffic hazard. In that case, a mod- 
el with a top opening is your best 
buy. 

e If your present sink is adequate 
and you don’t want to invest in a 
dishwasher-sink unit, you can buy 
the dishwasher as a separate unit. 
It should, of course, be installed as 
close to your present sink as possi- 
ble. If there’s just no possible spot, 
however, a portable diswasher may 
be a good solution. They move 
about easily on wheels and have 
the advantage of requiring no 
plumbing installation. You roll it 
over to the sink, attach hose to hot 
water faucet, place drain hose in 
sink, plug into electric outlet, arfd 
the dishwasher takes over. When 
dishes are washed, the dishwasher 
can be rolled away to a convenient 
storage spot in the kitchen. 

® Another type of dishwasher 
that’s ideal for the kitchen short on 
counter space is one that can be 
fit under an existing counter top. 
It usually means sacrificing about 
24 inches of storage space, but you 
could probably make up for it else- 
where in the kitchen — perhaps 
with a wall cupboard placed above 
the dishwasher. 






e@ If you're in the market for a 
new sink and dishwasher combined, 
you'll want to decide whether you 
want the dishwasher on the right 
or on the left side of the sink. Your 


kitchen arrangement and whether 
you're right- or left-handed can 
help you decide. / 

The sink portion of the _ unit 
should be adjacent to the counter 
where your dishes are to be stacked. 
In this way the dishes can be 
picked up, scraped into the sink, 
and then placed in the dishwasher 
in one quick movement. 

If you're right-handed, a_ right 
hand counter, with the dishwasher 
to the left of the sink, should give 
you utmost efficiency. But if you're 
a “southpaw,” you might prefer the 
reverse arrangement. 

@ The main advantage in having 
your dishes done automatically is, 
of course, the time and energy 
saved for other things. And your 
dishes will be hygienically cleaner, 
no matter how fastidious you may 
be when you wash them by hand. 
This is because in a dishwasher the 
dishes are washed with water much 
hotter than your hands could bear. 
They're dried by hot air rather 
than contaminated with a tea towel. 


If you have a small family and 
consequently not too many dishes 
at one meal, you can stack the 
breakfast and lunch dishes in the 
dishwasher and then turn it on aft- 
er the evening meal and wash all 
the day’s dishes in one operation. 

Some dishwashers can be used to 
warm dinner plates before a meal 
by putting the dishes in the rack 
and setting the machine at the 
“dry” cycle. 

When you're considering the cost 
of a dishwasher, you'll have to take 
into account the cost of installation. 
The amount will vary according to 
the type of plumbing you already 
have — will run anywhere from 
$35 on up. 

You'll need automatic hot water, 
of course, to operate a dishwasher 
—the size of the tank depends up- 
on how much hot water you need 
for other purposes; an automatic 
washing machine, for instance, 


and developed. 


liquid diet. 


Cattle have the ability to convert roughages into meat and milk. They are able to 
do this because of the action of billions of bacteria in the first stomach. 


There are no bacteria in the first stomach of the new-born calf; not until 
it begins seb hay and grain will these families of bacteria be introduced 


Calves raised the Pioneer way have the rumen bacteria established and function- 
ing at two weeks of age or less. They are entirely on a solid diet of hay and Pioneer 
Calf Starter at four weeks of age. With this program you can bid “Good-Bye” to 
nutritional scours and other calf barn troubles which go along with the use of a 


The Pioneer Program produces both Show Ring Winners and Production Class 
Leaders—and does it with less work and expense. 


Good Cows — Good Management — Good Feed — Make Great Partners 


Hales & Hunter Co., Advertising Dept. H.D. 2 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Send me free your new Calf Starter Booklet 
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HALES & HUNTER CO., 141 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Lexington, Ky 


Mills at: Chicago, IIl.; Marshall, Mo.; 


Wilmington, Del 








WOOLENS! 


At MILL PRICES. Buy direct Spring's 
most beautiful all wool and part wool ma- 
terials. Make all your women's and chil- 
dren's garments; men’s sport shirts and 
jackets, at home, and save precious dollars. 
FREE SWATCHES. 
HOMESTEAD WOOLEN MILLS, INC, 

Dept. H-2 West Swanzey, N. H. 








TH 
rree BARN PLANNER 
SAVED ME MONEY! 








Plan and re-plan your FOR 
new or remodelled 

barn at home with | LOOSE HOUSING 
Starline’s New FREE BARNS 
BARN PLANNER before or 

you spend a dime. Has 

accurate planning STALL BARNS 
boards and cutouts for AND 
each type of barn and 

equipment, plus a book | BARN CLEANERS 
full of the latest ideas. 


SEND TODAY FOR YOUR FREE BARN PLANNER 





eee 
STARLINE. INC. 
DEPT. 814, HARVARD, ILLINOIS 
Please send — without a EO new Starline 
BARN PLANNER on [) Stall Barns [) Loose 
Housing Barns (Check one only) 
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Coccidiosis 
Calf Scours 


Calf Pneumonia 
with 


STOP 


CAPSULES 


®@ Each capsule heavily 
fortified with vitamins 


STOP Capsules combine two proven 
calf sovers, Vitamins and Sulfamera- 
zine, in a single capsule. That means 
you buy both a preventative and a 
treatment. in each capsule. The Vito- 
mins in STOP Capsules reduce Vitamin 
A deficiencies, frequently the cause of 
scours, pneumonia or lung involve- 
ments. The Sulfamerazine, in STOP 
Capsules is effective against both the 
bacteria causing the scours and those 
ottacking the lungs. Save your calves 
and herds with STOP—the time tested 
ond proven formula! 





We also manufacture A-Ran Products . .. 
C-Ron ... Stil-Ron...B-R (Bag Rub)... 
Calf Capsules . . . Uterine Capsules 


available at your 
deoler or write: 


SEDAREX CO. 


1010 ST. PAUL STREET 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 














When Selecting 
a Dairy Calf... 


. Pick one that will be a 
good foundation for your herd 
and a credit to you in the ring. 


by E. E. Onmiston 


N THE next few months, heifers for the 
4-H and FFA projects must be selected. 
To a large extent the degree of success 
which will be had with the project not only 
in 1954 but in years ahead will be deter- 
mined when the buyer says, “I'll take her.” 

Many projects will form the foundation for 
a herd. Whether it will be one of high merit 
or of mediocrity depends to a great extent 
upon the choice of the calves from which it 
will grow. 

When selecting a dairy heifer, there are 
two main points to consider, the individu- 
ality of the calf and its family background. 
To study the calf and its family, one should 
visit the herd and be prepared to spend some 
time at the farm investigating it carefully. 


Select growthy heifer... 


In selecting a calf, type is important in 
order that the heifer may give a good ac- 
count of itself when shown. Winning in the 
show ring should by no means be the most 
important aim in a project, but it is worth 
striving for. In the show ring, animals that 
are large and well developed have an ad- 
vantage, so the calf should be as old as pos- 
sible for its class. Another reason for se- 
lecting an older calf is that we can tell more 
about it than we can a very young one. 

The base dates are July 1 to December 1 
for senior calves and January 1 or after for 
junior calves. Therefore, senior calves should 
be selected from those born immediately after 
last July 1 and junior calves from those born 
immediately after January 1, 1954. It should 
be emphasized that size is only one consid- 
eration in judging; a choice young calf is 
superior to the plain or coarse larger one. 

After a calf in the right age group is 
found, study it carefully. You want it to 
grow into a large, straight, well-balanced 
cow. A first essential is that the calf be a 
healthy, growthy individual that has been 
well started. A bright, alert appearance, a 
healthy coat of hair, and a pliable hide, to- 
gether with a trim body having good length 
and depth with a deep, wide chest are in- 
dicative of a healthy, vigorous calf. Calves 
that are too thin should be avoided as they 
may be unthrifty, stunted, or frail. Neither 


should we select a calf that is too fat. 

The calf should have a clean-cut head with 
breed character and a long, lean neck nicely 
blended 


into the shoulders. The withers 


should be sharp, the shoulder blades well 
laid in with the chine slightly above them, 
and the crops should be full. Such calves 
seldom develop heavy shoulders or break back 
of the shoulders with maturity. The back 
should be straight or slightly arched and 
the loin should be strong and broad. Calves 
with a tendency for a weak back or an easy 
loin should be avoided as these faults usually 
get more pronounced with age. 

The rump should be long from hips to pins, 
the thurls high, the pins wide apart, and the 
tail setting should be smooth and neat. The 
pin bones of a calf should be slightly lower 
than the hips. 

Legs are very important. The calves should 
be clean and flat in bone and should stand 
squarely on their legs. The rear legs should 
be nearly perpendicular from the hocks to 
the heel when viewed from the side. From 
the rear they should be nearly straight, wide 
apart at the hocks, and the feet should toe 
straight ahead. 

The calf should be reasonably thin in the 
thighs. The pasterns should be of medium 
length and strong, the heel deep, and the 
feet should be well rounded with the toes 
together. 

The calf should be deep and wide in the 
chest, well sprung in the ribs, yet with long 
ribbing so it does not appear round in body. 
While depth is important, one should avoid 
calves that appear deep due to being short 
in the legs and close to the ground. Since 
We want our calves to develop into cows that 
are big for their breed and roomy, a little 
leggy appearance in a deep-bodied calf is not 
a fault. 


Check heifer’s udder... 


We frequently hear it said that the udder 
of a calf gives little indication of how it 
will be shaped when she becomes a cow. 
While it is true that frequently the udder 
does not turn out as expected, the heifer’s 
udder deserves careful consideration. The 
teats should be uniform in size and free 
from such abnormalities as side leaks, webbed 
teats, and extra teats which cannot be re- 
moved. 

One should check that the quarters are 
normal in development and that there is 
no evidence that the udder has been sucked. 
The teat placement should be examined to 
see that the front and rear ones are placed 
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well apart as viewed from the side and the 
front teats should be well centered rather 
than on the outer area of the floor of the 
developing udder. 

The rear teats should have a little space 
between them and all four teats should hang 
plumb or turn slightly inward but not strut. 
The whole udder should be carried well be- 
tween the legs and the thighs should be 
thin with room for the udder to develop high 
and wide in the rear. 


Like begets like ... 


It is a generally recognized fact that, on 
the average, an individual tends to develop 
similar to the pattern of its family, both in 
type and ability to produce. For that reason 
the parents, grandparents, and sisiers should 
be carefully studied. The dam of the calf 
should be appraised both as an individual 
and as a brood cow if she is old enough to 
have other progeny. If she is not a cow with 
acceptable type and a shapely udder, if she 
is not a good producer, or if her other 
progeny are undesirable, her calf should not 
be chosen. 

Since the sire and dam contribute equally 
to the progeny, the older daughters of the 
sire, if he is old enough to have them, should 
be studied in order to estimate his transmit- 
ting ability. The grandparents are only about 
half as important as the parents, but they 
should not be overlooked. If either or both 
parents are young, the grandparents are our 
source of information for evaluating them. 

The safest investment would be a calf 
sired by a bull proved for transmitting ac- 
ceptable type and high production and out of 
an established brood cow, or one which is in 
turn sired by a good proved bull and from a 
good cow family. 

While appraising the type and udders of 
the family, the buyer should pay particular 
attention to production. In weighing records, 
the conditions under which they are made, 
such as level of feeding and management in 
the herd, frequency of milking, length of 
lactation, and age of the cow are all im- 
portant considerations. The influence of feed- 
ing and management is hard to measure but 
the weight to be put on the other factors is 
quite well established. The average cow will 
yield about 25 per cent more at maturity 
than as a two-year-old. Milking 3x increases 
yield about 20 per cent over 2x and 365-day 
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records, on the average, are about 
17. per cent greater than those 
made in 305 days. With these fac- 
tors records can be computed to a 
relatively common basis. 

Frequently a breeder will sell a 
calf from a two-year-cld heifer, 
but not from her mother or one 
of his better brood cows. Calves 
from young cows are usually 
cheaper and may be a good buy. 
Ii the young cow is a good indi- 
vidual from a strong cow family, 
if she has a shapely, strongly-at- 
tached udder and is _ producing 
well, her calf sired by a good bull 
can be bought with confidence. 
Now that artificial insemination 
is so widely used, it should be pos- 
sible to secure a calf sired by a 
well proven bull even in the small- 
er herds. 

Many herds are not tested for 
production and the pedigrees may 
be almost devoid of useful infor- 
mation. Calves from such herds 
may sometimes be a good invest- 
ment, but they cannot be pur- 
chased with as much confidence as 
can those about which more in- 
formation is available. 

Regardless of pedigree, it is the 
safest procedure to buy the calf 
from a good herd in the hands of 
a breeder with a good reputation. 

If the home herd is a good one 
and a calf the proper age is avail- 
able, selection is easy. Frequently 
a good herd in the community may 
be the source of a desirable calf. 
Quite often a boy or girl who has 
demonstrated a deep interest in a 
project and has won the confidence 
of a breeder can secure, at a rea- 
sonable price, a calf that would 
not be sold to a stranger. Many 


breeders are deeply interested in 
4-H and FFA work and are glad 
to cooperate by providing good 
calves to reliable boys and girls 
at a price well below their real 
value. 

If it is necessary to seek a calf, 
one of the best places is at a 
herd dispersal where everything is 
sold. At such sales bargains can 
sometimes be had in calves from 
the very best cows in the herd. 
If the buyer would make his pur- 
chase well ahead of time rather 
than delay it until near the dead- 
line for starting the project, there 
is more opportunity for careful 
selection. 

Good calves sometimes cost more 
money than the boy or girl is pre- 
pared to pay. If such is the case, 
it might be better to engage in 
another less costly project for a 
year until sufficient funds are at 
hand to buy a calf of top quality. 
The dairy project should usually 
be thought of as a longtime propo- 
sition and as such it is better to 
delay it and start with a calf suit- 
able to serve as a foundation ani- 
mal rather than use an inferior 
calf that is cheap for that reason. 

A well-bred calf of pleasing type 
is a sound investment either as 
the foundation of a herd or to sell 
if circumstances make it necessary 
to terminate the project. Selection 
of the calf is only the first step. 
They must receive adequate feed 
and care if they are to develop 
into valuable mature animals. 
Feed and care will not make good 
cows from inferior calves but the 
best calf cannot develop into a 
valuable mature animal without it. 

THE END 





Solar heat helps keep barns 


warm and dry 


(Continued from page 175) 


calf barn, it now is possible to 
house calves without individual 
pens. Drafts can be avoided by 
limiting the air intake and out- 
lets to specified areas and not 
opening windows. In fact at the 
Sussex Dairy Experiment Station 
at Rutgers University, calves with 
colds and pneumonia have been 
moved into the solar-type calf pen, 
and in less than two weeks the 
respiratory . troubles have disap- 
peared. 

Saving the life of one purebred 
calf in some instances would pay 
the extra cost of the insulating 
glass. Cold and pneumonia in 
calves is a problem which exists 
from the Canadian border almost 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The insulated windows in the 
solar dairy building minimize and 
sometimes almost eliminate the 
sweating on the glass. By making 
it possible to double the window 
area without increasing the heat 
transfer, much better daylighted 
buildings are obtained. 


Helps increase production . . . 


Most dairymen will agree that 
better environmental conditions can 
be maintained in a_ well-lighted 
building. Some feel that the extra 
daylight is helping in obtaining in- 
creased production, and in even 
improving the fertility of the cows. 

In a well-ventilated barn (and a 
solar dairy barn can be ventilated 
easily), there is much less likeli- 
hood of having respiratory trouble. 
Germs will not live long in a 
well daylighted room, so other dis- 


eases also may be held down, pro- 
viding another factor for higher 
production. 

An added benefit from the solar- 
designed, well-ventilated building, 
is the fact that with efficient mois- 
ture removal, the structure is not 
so susceptible to rot, extending 
the life of the building perhaps 
another 20 to 40 years. The prob- 
lem of wet walls in the bank type 
barn can be eliminated by solar 
design and good ventilation. 

This new thinking in farm build- 
ing planning is being applied also 
to hog and poultry production. 
New broiler houses designed to use 
the winter sun are being construct- 
ed 200 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 
some two stories high. Future pos- 
sibilities offer new opportunities 
in increased production and great- 
er livestock health. THE END 





White Calf—Good Omen 


Among the Koreans, the birth of 
a white calf is deemed a good 
omen for national fortune. 

According to this thousand-year- 
old folk theory, an event of great 
joy will soon come to the unfortu- 
nate people of this war-stricken 
country. 

In Ahsan Gun (County), Chung- 
chong-Namdo, a brown cow deliv- 
ered a white calf last October, and 
caused a big ado among the neigh- 
bors. 

The calf was said to be com- 
pletely white except for its mouth 
and tiptoes. —KOREA TIMES. 
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NOW 
Amazing New Way 
to keep your silage 
fresh, green, 
sweet-smelling! 


Now, General Chemical, 50-year 
leader in agricultural chemicals, 
brings you another great new farm 
aid. This time it’s STA-FRESH— 
the handy, low-cost sodium bisul- 
fite powder that keeps silage fresh, 
green and sweet-smelling. 
STA-FRESH insures a superior 
feed with less work at lower cost. 
It is already highly recommended 
by many county agents and agri- 
cultural leaders. STA-FRESH has 
been used with success on alfalfa, 
orchard grass, brome grass, ladino, 
sweet clover, timothy, vetch, oats, 
other forage crops, also corn. 


STA- 


Silage Grade Sodium Bisulfite 





SERVING AGRICULTURE 


Cows prefer STA-FRESH- 
treated silage. In a typical free- 
choice test, cattle ate an average 
of 63 pounds of bisulfite-treated 
silage to 18 pounds of untreated 
silage. 

STA-FRESH keeps silage sweet- 
smelling, too; rids it of that “silage 
stink” that fouls your clothes, 
smells up the barn, and may taint 
milk. 

Get the facts on STA-FRESH 
right away. Your Orchard Brand 
dealer has it in 100-lb. bags-——and 
complete details on how to use it. 
See him today. 


FRESH'* 


*General Chemical Trade-Mark 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


EVERYWHERE 











RAISE HEALTHIER MORE PROFITABLE CALVES 


DR. LEGEAR’S 
CALF VITAMINS 


















SOLD EVERYWHERE 






DR. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 





Aluminum 


Scoops 


* 
J, 








KLEEN STALL 








- wii COW TRAINER 
Ay UND Economical-Sanitary 
. Easy to install. Fully ad- 
4 | justable. Operates on 
‘s \f electric fencer. Order 
- \ sample. Send no money. 
% $1.95 €.0.D. $1.75 in 
‘aed lots of 15, C.0.D. only. 
Order direct. 

RICHARDSON ELECTRIC 


Monroe, Wisconsin 


GUARANTEED! 





Spreads a soothing, protec- 





CALF SCOURS 


Due to dietary origin. Direne 





tive coating on irritated 
stomach and intestinal walls 
to retard fermentation . . 


Dr. Naylor 
simple diarrhea. 14 oz. pkg. 


Pare DIRENE 


$1.00 at dealer’s or _ 


d. MH, 
G0. Mortis 6 6, N.Y. 

















Manu} 





or MACHINE MILKING 
and PIPELINE MILKING! 


Here’s the new milk cooler which filters, caerates, 
shock-cools milk and holds cans in dry-cold storage 
until shipped. Aeroflow cools milk below 40° in- 
stantly — stops bacteria growth in seconds! No 
No lifting. 4 to 12 can capacities, self con- 
tained units, shipped to you from factory, ready to 
Write for folder. 


woter. 
plug in. 


STAR PUMP & COOLER CORP. 
1220 No. 15th St., ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


ij q ui 
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‘SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this departmen* is 30 cents per word per insertion, except for “help 
wanted’ and ‘positions wanted’’ advertising which is only 20 cents pir word per insertion. Count 
address J. W. Foley, Rowte 13, Green Bay, Minnesota,’’ is considered as eight words. Blind 
advertisements must be signea: “BOX 2, care HMoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’’ and 
count as & additional words. Count each initial or group of figures as a word. SEND CASH OR 
CHECK WITH ORDER. Copy must reach us four weeks ahead of date of issue. NEW AOVER- 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. Send order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 


Wisconsin. 





DAIRY CATTLE STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES 





FARMERS attention! Have approximately 500 HORN weights, 90c per pair postpaid. Made in 4 
7 ws and heifers for sale. T.B. and sizes % Ib., 1 Ib.. 1% Ib., and 2 Ibs. Tattoo 
Bang te | sithood vaccinated. Open and markers $5.25 postpaid, includes set of num- 

§ ging heifers. All stock from. se bers, bottle of ink, and full directions. We also 

ne tetanding cattle—t stockyard carry complete line of ear tags, neck chains, 

Any quantity sold-—-one | truckload veterinary instruments, supplies, serums, reme- 

rload ts SHADY ELM STOCK dies; in fact, everything for the stockman. 
FARMS. Route 4, Box 502, Kenosha, Wis- Write for tree catalog. BREEDERS SUPPLY 
Phone Kenosha 2-0097—Sturdevant ©CO., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 18-* 

‘ 1-* GORDON'S Ointment — The al! around dairy 
FOR Sale—Choice Holstein cows and heifers ointment. Good for caked and chapped ud- 
Bond County, Illinois fiood attle at ders. Nothing better for congestion or inflam- 

; prices We buy on " ssion only mation. Postpaid $1. W. G. INNERST, Cort- 
1 ne 637 See R. C. McREYNOLDS & land, New York l-spl 
SONS, Greenville, Ulinois 4.2 ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 

10 REGISTERED  flolet we—15 heifers complete line. Write for free catalog NASCO, 
Blood tested. PAUL VAN CLEVE, New Prov Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 1- 

en Senmastuenda 4.4 ea, ae — “~ ae 
a aae . ords ase iny rottles urnished. ‘ . 

Ee ed a ee LABORATORY, Danville, Ohio. 21-10 
= = one Rn om mceng w ; 1.24 DEHORNING Paste prevents horns growing on 

weaneeneet ealest Meletsin. TP on all ages calves and kids. 30 years satisfaction Bottle 
Ressenablo~-tested WALLOCH & LYNCH suftic jient 50 head, $1 50 prepaid Guaranteed. 
Sugar Creek Farm Flkhorn Wisconsin TOMELLEM COMPANY Dept B, Calico 
oe wy? wees sae Ole t heal i protects hes 

der intmen yeais anc ‘0 - 

samen ny os ~ oe ay dh on J ocean ia ders For safe, effective Mastitis treatment, 
tr = Wis neit R. F. CULLER, 1719 Bev Use our Triple Strength Tube. 80 cents each, 
erly, W » Palle, Tenne 20.° one dozen $8.50 prepaid. UNITED PHARMA- 

PIPER lr Farm—Purebred and grade Hol- oo INC Sta. D, Box 296, St. ue 

‘ ons pe sees . ealth issouri . 
pe nd -~ - ones See ay te, GORDON'S Veterinary Penicillin (300,000 units) 
hone > Watertown, Wisconsit 4. and Streptomycin (225 mg.) Ointment Here 

: We en is one of the finest of our mastitis remedies. 


FARMERS and livestockmen, attention 


No fussing with syringes, just insert the con- 


furnish oO ood salit nicely marked Hol 
+ A, 9 - 7 aa 3 seuads on tents of the tube into the udder. Safe and 
‘ eife any ne n y c L 
om 1. It's the tops in treatment. §5.75 
for 15 cent r pound and good quality Coeneeeee ow . z 
Guernsey 1 im 13 jam ‘ ase A. nd , Also per dozen. W. G. INNERST, Cortland, New 


ll heifers sold York 4-3 














ee en eee ay to meat. sour | QAIRYMAN'S—Complete Artificial Insemination 
state ‘sequivemnente ‘We tem @ tecne assort kit Ideal for farmers now doing their own 
: & of dairy cattle on hand at al! times inseminating. Contains all the essential equip- 
Write or call LINK BROTHERS, IN Mi ment for collecting semen, diluting it and in- 
. s © ts 2.* seminating. $26.67 postpaid anywhere in the 
KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farmer t 8. Ineludes informative U 8.D.A bulle- 
tor forty years, Large selection of choice Hol- tin outlining correct procedures. Write for free 
stein cows and first calf heifers, fresh and close catalog INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC., Box 
epringers, service bulls, T.B. and Bang's test- 122, Baraboo, Wisconsin. ° 
ed In carload of truckload lote KENYON 
10 aco 10 *hone higin 
a Rigin, Ilinois. F “= DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
FOR Sale—Bred heifers, 15 Holstein, also reg- 
istered saddle rees, mares and colts. HERE MILKING parlor stalls. Chore-Boy, side open- 
©. HINZ, R. 21, .Sheboygan, Wis 3-2 ing. Calvanized, cireular manger and heavy L 
FOR better Holstein cows and heifers write or shape splash shield Seven 1%” posts in 
eall JESS LATHROP, Dundee, Illinois 13-* cement. Also, lane type milking parlor stalls 
HOLSTEINS and CGuernseye—Large selection of and auger metering grain feeders. Write for 
choice epringers and fresh cows and heifers literature and prices CHORE-BOY MILK- 
TH and Bang's tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE ING MACHINE COMPANY, Box 99, Three 
& SON Grand Hotel for Dairy Cattle,’ El Rivers, Michigan. 3-4 
gin, Illinois. (Hotel accommodations) Estab- WANTED..Used steel stanchions and cow stalls. 
hed 1918. Also good selection at Claremore LAURI WAISANEN, Kettle River, Minnesota. 
Okla., Branch—Phone: Claremore 116 1-24 
HMOLSTEIN Cows—Large selection of registered 
snd high grade fresh cows and «epringers a! FARM EQUIPMENT 
ways on hand. We have or can buy any kind 
of dairy cattle you want. Write or come. Our COW stalls, pens, steel windows, hay carriers, 
prices are right MERLE H. GREEN & steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- 
SONS, Elsie, Michigan 2-*, ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel 
KEATING Brothers Farm. Large selection test- Air, Maryland 18-* 


ed Holstein and Guernsey fresh and springing SAVE Hay—Master Saver Feeders pay for them- 


cows and first calf heifers. We ship on orders selves in a short time. No waste, no repairs 
assure yourself of good cattle, telephone 414 Patented all metal construction, feeds 24 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 5.* cows. $85.00 f.0.b. Dallas. Cheaper than you 
ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers. We ean build. CENTRAL STATES SALES CO., 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this Boz 10222, Dallas, Texas 24.* 
fall. Cows of all breeds. Let us know your FREE milking parior plans—show money-saving 
needs. We can supply them. BOTTEMA ways to modernize your milking operation. 


FARMS, Bridgeport. Ind. Plainfield 8266. 20-* Save manpower, increase dairy profits. Write 
LARGE selectivn of Holstein and Guernsey LOUDEN, Dept. 3, Fairfield, Iowa 1-24 
springer heifers; also younger heifers and DEPRESSION prices we sell cheap $250,000 new 


young springer cows. CHESTER FROBERG, and used tractor parts, 150 models, describe 


Valparaiso, Indiana 17-* needs, immediate quotation, satisfaction guar- 
REGISTERED Holstein calves dD. L. CAVEY anteed. SURPLUS TRACTOR PARTS CORP., 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin, i.4 Fargo, North Dakota. 1-8 
MILKING springing cows and heifers, many BOOMS Wagon Unloader. All-purpose. Inez- 
calihood vaccinated; artificially bred; TR- pensive Pasily attaches to your present 
Bang's tested C.0.D. shipments by truck wagon. Also self unloading feed carts. Free 
Sorry, no calves KLEIN'S DAIRYLAND literature. BOOMS SILO COMPANY, Harbor 
ACRES, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. Tele- Beach, Michigan. 4-apl 
phone 3700 e COPRES cattle gate—al!l galvanized, 1200 Ib. 
FOR Sale-——Registered Cuernseys, Some Curtiss test, adjustable for any opening up to 16 feet. 
sired all ages MRS. F. FPF. CLAUSING, A child can open in deepest mud, snow. In- 
Route 22, Juneau, Wisconsin 3.3 stall in 20 minutes. $12.95 PP. Write for 
GUERNSEY, Holstein. Jersey cattle from Mani- details LAPEER COUNTY PRESS FARM, 
towoe County herds All ages, grades and Lapeer. Michigan. 
purebreds Up-to-date list at COUNTY TRACTOR parts. Largest combination of new 
AGENTS OFFICE Courthouse, Manitowoc and used parte in the country. Free 1954 
Wisconsin. 4.2 catalog. CENTRAL TRACTOR PARTS COM- 
REGISTERED—Guernsey calves. K. V. FARM. PANY, Des Moines 3, Iowa 1-spl 








Fikhorn, Wisconsin 11-* BUILD your own forage racks with Plato End- 
WHEN you are in need of: Breeding stock, gate Hardware and Steel Frameworks. Write for 
fresh cows, epringers, fall freshening heifers, free literature. PLATO FARM EQUIPMENT 
open heifers. registered heifer calves, in any CO., Plato, Minnesota. 4.4 
number, contact R. MH. WALTER, Lannon, GIGANTIC surplus sale — Tremendous savings. 
Wis. Phone: Menomonee Falls 0263 3.6 Government, and ekcess inventory, power 
plans, hydraulics, compressors, pumps, weed 

sprayers, chain saws, binoculars, tools, hun- 

CATTLE MARKERS dreds items. Illustrated catalog tree. SUR- 

PLUS CENTER, 838 “'O" Street Lincoln, 


DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass Nebraska 3-2 





tag for horns and neck. Write for folder. BETTER crops—Safer storage—Easiér handlin 

a ARROW FARMS, Dept. C, Hunting- with Link Grain Cleaners, Grain iewen 

ton, Indiana. 16-* Auger Elevators. LINK MFG. . 
ALUMINUM, brass and colored plastic Send North Dakota. ga cna — 

for catalog. CEO. F. CREUTZBURG & SON, 

Drawer 152-H, Wayne, Pennsylvania. 18-* 


FARMS FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy farms, all located 
near Fort Atkinson, the world’s dairy capital. 
Our liste are always complete. Write for free 
catalogue. LOGANWAY, INC., Wisconsin's 
leading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson, Wise- 
consin, e* 





FEED BAGS 


WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton and 
burlap feed bags. Write for our quotations. 
THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP COM. 





PANY, Dayton, Obio. 1-° 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





FARMS FOR SALE 


POSITIONS WANTED 





350 ACRES deep level soil. Completely mech- 
anized. Located deep south, year round graz- 
ing. Two cash crops, 10 miles to town 150,- 
000. Milk 6.60. Sell % down, balance 4% 
long terms. Write BOX 753, Foley, Alabama. 

FOR Sale—160 ‘acre dairy farm. Modern house, 
barn, milk house grade A. Sacrifice. Photos. 


Write EARL ANDERSON, Iron River, Wis- 
consin. ® -2 
HALF section. Ide*! location. Geod land, grass, 
water, modern home, Grade A barn. $30,000. 


Retiring. BILL SIEG, Sulphur, Oklahoma. 
FOR Sale—Commercial Pheasant farm. Central 
Wisconsin. Complete buildings and pens. CGo- 
ing business Customer lists furnished. Rea- 
sonable A real opportunity. BOX 268, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 3-4 
EXCELLENT 200 acre dairy farm. Good Build- 
ings, level fields. Highway, electricity, tele- 
phone; mail, milk, school routes. Half-mile 
Namakagon River trout water frontage; un- 
usual resort possibilities. $19,000 complete 
with herd, tractor, tools N. B. DEXTER, 
Owner, Ashland, Wisconsin. 3-2 
REAL Estate (any kind) bought, sold, traded 
anywhere. Free information. TOOLE'S, Box 
84, Evansville, Indiana. 3-° 
FLORIDA needs Dairy farmers, year around 
pasture, $6.00 per cwt. for 4% milk. Write 
me for information and listings, state acre- 
age wanted. ED REEVES, Belleview, Flor- 
ida. 1-4 
VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor—JOHN 
H. HITT, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia. 1-* 


DAIRY Farm by retiring farmer. 1177 acres, 
850 tillable. Two miles river front. Shipping 
whart Electricity Manor house, seven ten- 


beef-cattle; 
Silos, other 


ant houses Barns: 40-stanchion; 
young stock; three hay. All large 
dairy buildings. Two granaries. All. good con- 
dition. Fields fenced. Pictures available. Worth 
$300,000.00 Price $230,000.00. WARING 
REALTY COMPANY, Fredericksburg. Va. 4-2 
ONLY $2500 cash down takes choice of two 
heavy-soil farms, 197 acre Barron County, 
Wisconsin. or 200 acre Chisago County, Min- 
nesota 100 acres plowland. Quite complete 
buildings. Electricity. Balance like rent, 10 
years 4% See these bargains before sold. 
BAKER 2ZZ-41, St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin. 
FOR Sale—Producing 240-acre dairy farm on 
paved highway 20, 5 miles east Hazelhurst, 
Mississippi. Beautiful home. Certified Guern- 
sey herd, 26 cows, 5 springing heifers, 10 
open heifers. $6 milk market. DR. J. C. 
McGUIRE, Box 527, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
FOR Sale—1000 acres dairy and stock farm. 900 
acres cultivated including 200 acres improved 
pasture Owner's residence and 11 help’s 


dwellings. 250 (Guernseys (90% registered). 
150 Herefords All necessary buildings and 
farm equipment. Ample supply water at all 


times. All buildings supplied with electricity 
and water. Telephones Paved road. Price 
$200,000.00 For particulars apply L. A. 
WALKER AGENCY, Summerville, South Car- 
olina. P. O. Box 783. Telephone 3431 

ONE of the best dairies in Palm Beach County 
operating 8 years Excellent buildings, two 
new 2-bedroom houses for master and foreman. 
24 stanchion quonset barn, 200 head Jerseys 
and (Ciuernseys, 120 milkers, best outlet for 
milk. 347 acres $96,000.00. Terms. See C. C. 
TOWNES 239 Wells Road, Palm Beach, 
Florida, or J. Ford Rousseau, Dairyman, Hood 
Road, Jupiter, Florida. «3 

BLACKBELT dairy and cattle farms. No snows, 
10 clovers and grasses, all year grazing, $6.00 
for milk. GEO, D. KNIGHT, Selma, Ala. 4-2 

SOUTHERN Michigan—Excellent 150 acre dairy 
or stock farm. All tillable, 90 acres alfalfa 
brome. Large modern home. Barns can house 
70 head. large silo. Level land, highly fer- 
tile. One of best near Battle Creek. Price 
$40,000.00, terms. A. TAIT BUCK, Realtor, 
Battle Creek. Phone 28521. 


tN Delaware—Farms of all sizes; homes, busi- 
nesses and investment properties. MARY 
VINSON DALY, Real Estate, Wyoming, Dela- 
ware 18-spl 


OREGON farms and ranches in our mild Willa- 
mette Valley. Send 25c for our illustrated cata- 
log. KINGWELL AGENCY. Box 267-M, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 2-* 

NEW Strout Catalog, just out! Farms, homes, 
businesses, 34 states, coast-to-coast, over 3200 
bargains described. Green cover. Mailed free. 
World's largest; 54 years service. STROUT 
REALTY, 7-T. So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 4-3 


FOR Sale—50, 154, and 237 acre good farms. 








Get pictures and information from owner. JOE 
COTTONGIM, College Park, Georgia. 
TENANT WANTED 

DAIRY farmer wanted, share basis. Missouri 
farm, 32 Holsteins, completely equipped. Take 
complete charge and responsibility. Family 
help. Must have earnest money to complete 
deal. BOX 244, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 


Atkinson, Wisconsin. 1-4 
WANT share tenant 150 acre dairy farm south- 
eastern Pennsylvania; registered (Ciuernseys; 
excellent barn mechanically equipped; 50 
stanchions; calf maternity barns separate; 
other good outbuildings; unusually good farm 


equipment. Tenant to take full responsibility; 
furnish references. BOX 278, care Hoard’s 
Dairywnan, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 4-2 





POSITIONS WANTED 


ASSISTANT herdsman with a farm background 
and three years Veteran's Training on a large 
Guernsey farm. Experienced with machine test 
cow milking. some veterinary work, calf rais- 
ing and general herd management problems. 
Knows how to produce clean milk. 33 years 
old, six foot, wife and four children. Available 
for month trial period. Prefer central south. 
BOX 282, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 

MANAGER, 537, married. Thoroughly experi- 
enced, excellent references. Ten years suc- 
cessfully managing present farm. High type, 
looking for permanent position with future. 
BOX 284, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 








YOUNG married man desires work on modern 
dairy farm. Lifetime experience. State wages, 
working and living conditions. DON SCHUTTE, 
R. R. 1, Neillsville Wisconsin. 

HARD working farm family, plenty of family 
help, seek position on a good farm. Share 
basis or satisfactory salary. Life time experi- 
ence. Write to REUREN F. NORTON, P. 0. 
Box 35, Solon Mills, Illinois. 

WORKING farm manager desires location in 
northern Virginia Age 38. college graduate. 
Presently working in Wisconsin as part of a 
600 acre family farm organization. Ful! details 
available. Three of us perform al! labor dnd 
operation. BOX 283, care Hoard's Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 


SINGLE man machine and hand milk Wages 
$175 and board. Farm located Connecticut. 
Write BOX 190, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 18-* 

SINGLE men with dairy, poultry, general farm 
experience. Top farm wages. Chance for train- 
ing and advancement. Excellent working and 
living conditions. Steady, year-round work. 
BOX 720, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. 13-* 

MARRIED man with smal! family. Wife willing 
to board single man Test cow milker No 
outside work Wages $250 and good living 
conditions. Farm located Connecticut. Write 
BOX 189. care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin 18-* 

MILKER—Single or married, for outstanding 
Holstein herd in Illinois. List experience, 
wage requirements and telephone. BOX 222, 
care Hoard’'s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. 21-° 

SINGLE working dairy herdsman. Twenty-three 
registered Jerseys. Lake County, Illinois Give 
references, age and salary expected. ANN 
ARBOR FARM. Wadsworth, LDlinois 3-2 

WANTEO—Working herdsman for high produc- 
ing registered Holstein herd. Modern home. 
W. C. MANDELL, Canutillo, Texas. 

HELP wanted on Large Certified Milk Farm 
Good wages. Pay for overtime. Room and board 
reasonable. Opportunities for dependable men. 
Write for information. WALKER GORDON 
LABORATORY COMPANY, Plainsboro, New 
Jersey. 24-spl 

EXPERIENCED herdsman and working manager 
on purebred Holstein farm of about two hun- 
dred acres in Waukesha Connty, Wisconsin. 
Well established herd with good market for 
surplus animals and milk. Profit sharing ar- 
rangement. BOX 281, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

WANTED—Working herdsman for 
farm Five stall parlor DeLaval equipment 
Mostly Holsteins, some registered. Large fam- 
ily of workers desirable. Good living conditions, 








large dairy 


roads, schools, churches. Salary and bonus. 
Other opportunities for right family BOX 
279. care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 


Wisconsin. 

WANTED—Working herdsman for 80 cow reg- 
istered Guernsey milking herd on official test. 
We classify and show. Good cattle, equipment 
and working conditions Ample help, oppor- 
tunity for future advancement. Good wages, 
group insurance, pension plan, 6 day week 
and other extras. Housing furnished close to 
school and city Could also use assistant 
herdsman or milker. Write giving all infor- 
mation, experience and references. ROBERTS 
GUERNSEY FARM, Elkhorn, Nebraska 

WORKING herdsman for most modern dairy 
farm near Waukegan, Illinois. Excellent hous- 
ing, also close to schools and churches. Ad- 
vise experience, qualifications and references. 
Good wages, good working conditions, paid va- 
cation for right man. Write BOX 280, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis, 4-2 

WANTED—Assistant herdsman Large family 
no objection Prefer man with one or two 
boys who can work full or part time. Must be 
good milker. Wife good housekeeper Modern 
house furnished close to excellent school and 
churches. Write full particulars and wages ex- 
pected first letter. GREEN MEADOW FARMS 


Elsie, Michigan. 4-2 
WANTED—Experienced dairyman. Good house 
good wages. References required. (WINN 
FARMS, Noblesville, Indiana. 4-2 
EXPERIENCED couple. Man, dairy farm work 
Woman, housekeeping. Modern home. New 
equipment. Good deal for an honest, ambitious 


couple. R. DAVIES, Box 25, Peckville, Penn. 

WORKING Manager for registered certified Hol- 
stein herd, 120 head. Write PARADISE 
VALLEY FARM, Louisville, Ohio, or call 
Canton 34118. 

WANTEO—Woman or couple to live with retired 
farm couple in small village. Woman to do 
housework. Write HENRY W. FREDRICKS, 
Susser, Wisconsin. 


AGENTS WANTED 


TO sell animal health products. Serums, vac- 
cines, instruments, penicillin. mastitis reme- 
dies, sulfas, all veterinary products. Real prof- 
it, no investment required. Write today UNIT- 
ED PHARMACAL, Box 296, Station D, Saint 
Joseph, Missouri, 3-* 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN auctioneering, terms, soon. 














Free catalog. 


REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason City, 
Towa. 3-° 
LEARN auctioneering. Term soon. Write for 


catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 
8425D4, Kansas City, Missouri. 9-* 


DOGS 


GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guarenteed heelers. Year's 








trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe- 
cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa. 18-* 
SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers. watch 


dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Il. 5-* 
WORKING Border Collies. Imported parents. 
Puppies guaranteed. HOWARD McCLAIN, 
R6, Lima, Ohio. 2-* 
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DOGS 


TRY a spayed female pup direct from my im- 
ported registered Border Collies. They're prov 
ing magnificent cattle workers everywhere. My 
informative and instructive book $2.00. M 
8. PERROT, R-4, Gentieman Road, Ottawa 
Illinois. 

AKC registered German Shepherd pups. MRS 
EMERSON NEFF, Syracuse, Indiana. 


RABBITS 


EARN up to $400 monthly raising Angora and 
New Zealand rabbits. Plenty markets. Par- 
ticulars free. WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson, 
Michigan. 19-* 














MAKE big money! Raise Chinchilla rabbits 
Cash markets supplied. Write today! ROCK- 
HILL RANCH, Sellersville 43, Penn. 1-8 

SWINE 





TAMWORTH fast growing, profitable meat type 
and bacon hogs. Buy and compare. Registered 
breeding stock for sale. Boars, gilts, pigs, and 
unrelated trios. At any age at all times 
Gilts bred by your order. GEORGESON 
BROS., Madison, Wisconsin, Route 5. 4-4497. 


POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 


SPECIAL Offer: 100 big broiler chicks $2.95; 
400 for $10.00 Quick COD shipments 
RAUCHE CHICKS Kleinfeltersville 25. 
Pennsylvania 1-8 

ONE of country’s largest producers of big im- 
ported type heavy producing Danish Brown 
Leghorn chicks. Special prices, free catalog. 
SMITH CHICKERIES, Box 262-45C, Mexico 
Missouri 1-6 

DEPENDABLE incubators for hatching duck and 
goose eggs. All sizes. (Guaranteed hatching 
eggs from magnificent Rouen Ducks massive in 
size. Four varieties geese, also guintas. Illus- 
trated folder free. GOSHEN POULTRY 
FARM, Goshen, Indiana. 1-4 

GENUINE Broad Breasted Bronze turkey poults 
from our own breeder flock and hatchery. Our 
breeder flock, hatchery and poults, all U. 8. 
approved—Pullorum Clean. Also started poults. 
Write, KEHL TURKEY FARM, Columbus 
Wisconsin. 4-5 

FOR Sale—Canadian geese $20 per pair. Some 
extra ganders. LESTER CASE, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 











FERTILIZERS 


ROCK Phosphate. Highest test Tennessee and 
Florida powdered rock phosphate available 
for immediate and future delivery. Quality, 
analysis guaranteed. Request prices, litera- 
ture. Dealers wanted. EATON-MANN PHOS- 
PHATE COMPANY, Joliet, Mlingis. 3-3 


HAY AND BEDDING 


WANTED—Alfalfa, clover, timothy, prairie hay. 
ART CALLARI HAY COMPANY, Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio 17-* 

FOR Sale—Hay—hay. ART CALLARI HAY 
Company, shippers of uniformly graded hay, 
alfalfa, clover, timothy, prairie feeding hay, 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 17-* 














SEEDS AND PLANTS 


MORE milk and beef per acre from new Hybrid 
Creeping Rhizoma Alfalfa; improved “pasture 
and hay grasses; James Hulless Oats direct 
from SAM BOBER & SONS, Box 751 W, 
Rapid City, South Dakota. Free Cue. 1-4 

MONTANA hardiest grown alfalfas, cértified and 
uncertified Ranger, Ladak, Cossack and Grimm. 





Montana Common  Alfalfas, Clovers and 
Grasses. Lowest prices in years. Direct to 
farmers. Write for advanced price list. MON- 


TANA SEED COMPANY, Bozeman,Mont. 3-2 

SOW seeds guaranteed to produce better stands 
than any other seeds of equal quality. Berry's 
genuine Gro-Coated Brand Seeds sold on this 
sensational guaranteed basis. Alfalfa $15.90 
bu., Grimm Alfafa $17.70, Red Clover $22.50, 
Sweet Clover $8.25, Alsike $15.30. Timothy 
$9.00, Ladino Clover $36.90, Lespedeza $16.80. 
Brome $19.00 cwt. Write today for complete 
details of our Guarantee and big free Catalog 
of farm, garden seeds, nursery stock. Learn 
amazing performance of seeds with Gro-Coat 
protection. 160 grades and varieties. Free sam- 
ples of any seed. Write now while stocks are 
large and prices lowest. BERRY SEED CO., 
Box 455, Clarinda, Iowa. 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MAKE money introducing World’s cutest chil- 
dren's dresses. Big selection, adorable styles. 
low prices. Complete display free. Rush 

HARFORD, Dept. L-1376, Cincinnati 

23-10 

Factory rejects 





hosiery bargains. 
(thirds) 6 pair $1.00. Our better grade (sec- 
onds) 3 pair $1.00. Our select grade (irreg- 
ulars) 3 pair $2.00. Postpaid when cash with 
order. ALLEN HOSIERY COMPANY, Box 
349, Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Tenn. 1-* 
AMAZING extra-money plan gives you gorgeous 
dress without penny cost. Rush name today, 


with dress size. HARFORD, Dept. L-1181, 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 23-10 
LADIES—Make money at home sewing 100% 


Wool Baby Shoes. Send 25¢ for full informa- 
tion. BOX 35, Hume, New York. 
LOOK! Full fashioned nylon hosiery: Irregulars 





3 pr. $2. Seconds 3 pr. $1. Thirds 6 pr. $1. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. PREMIER SALES, 

Box 8177, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 4-* 
MISCELLANEOUS 





PARTS for all stoves. Ranges, heaters, fur- 


naces. Fit guaranteed. Write for prices. Give 
make, model and part number. OMAHA 
STOVE WORKS, Dept. H, 1204 Douglas 


Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 1-4 








POST DRIVER in operation. 


The posts are held in position with 


one-half of an old tire rim and weight is dropped to drive the post. 


Sharpens and Drives Posts 


This rig enables Steve Connolly to maintain 


his fences with much less time and effort. 


by Paul K. Fanning 


ERE is the trailer on which 

“Steve Connolly of Stevens 

County, Washington, has 
mounted all of his fence building 
equipment. This includes a pencil- 
type sharpener used to sharpen the 
posts and which is driven by a belt 
from his tractor. The sharpener 
has a removable-type blade which 
can be sharpened so the operation 
is easier. 

For safety’s sake, the post is 
never held by hand, but is-held by 
a cant hook. The cant hook handle 
is rested against the ground and in 
case the post becomes stuck in the 
sharpener, it will throw or slip the 
belt on the belt pulley. 

Immediately back of the belt 
pulley drive on the sharpener is 
the post driver in transport posi- 
tion. To the rear of the post driver 
is the old auto differential which 
is used as a winch for operating 
the post driver. The power is fur- 
nished by a small engine in the 
center of the trailer. 

*When the post driver is in oper- 
ation, the post is held in position 








MISCELLANEOUS 


FARMERS! The Badger Farm Business Record 
supports your tax returns with facts; holds 
important facts for life; purchased once in 
lifetime; loose-leaf system, simple, illustrated, 
cash accrual basis; approved 1953 edition; in- 
spection with refund guarantee. $3.00 post- 
paid. BADGER BUSINESS SERVICE, 1620 
Jackson, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 22-* 

ASK dealer for Silo Care and Repair folder or 
write INDIANA SILO & PAINT CO., North 
Manchester, Indiana. 2-* 

ASK about a veterinary correspondence course 
that you can study at home. How to treat 
and care for livestock. 21 lessons. DR. DA- 
VID ROBERTS PRACTICAL HOME VET- 
ERINARY COURSE, Waukesha, Wis 3-4 

SEPTIC tank — Outdoor toilet cleaner—Forget 
disposal worries! One Peptank treatment 
flushed into toilet monthly unclogs pipes, re- 
duces mass and odor. Harmless to plumbing 
and fields. Trial supply, $1.25. Year's supply. 
$3.50. Post paid AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. N, 532 North 
18th Street, Richmond 23, Virginia. 4-2 

TOP prices from Midwest. Your new goose and 
duck feathers bring higher prices and immedi- 
ate payment when shipped to Midwest-——na- 
tionally known for dependability. Here's what 
you receive: new white goose, $1.55 per Ib.; 
pew grey goose, $1.35; new white duck, $1.10; 
new colored duck, $1.00; goose and duck 
quills, 15c. Ask for free shipping tags. To 
obtain highest prices for used goose and duck 





feathers, send samples for quotation. MID- 
WEST FEATHER ©O., 1348 W. Cermak 
Road, Chicago 8, Illinois. 4.* 





by one-half of an old tire rim 
which is welded to the frame of 
the post driver. In this way the 
operator need not hold on to the 
post while the heavy weight is 
dropping—another safety feature. 

Immediately to the rear of the 
sharpener is the weight that is 
used to drive the post in the 
ground. The angle irons have been 
welded to this driver so they slide 
up and down in the angle iron 
holder or frame-work of the driv- 
ing mechanism. 


The small engine is used to pow- 





PENCIL SHARPENER with removable-type 
The post driver is operated by old auto differential. 


from tractor. 
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er the post driver and the old auto 
differential is used as a winch to 
operate’ the post driver. The auto 
differential also helps reduce the 
speed and to further reduce speed 
The 3-inch pulley on the engine 
drives a 7-inch pulley on an idler 
and from there a 3-inch pulley to a 
22-inch that is connected to the 
auto differential. This speed is not 
critical so any combination of pul- 
leys of about this size would be sat- 
isfactory. The old auto differen- 
tial makes a good simple arrange- 
ment for this type. Connolly mere- 
ly welded a cable spool on the end 
of one axle. This controls the pile 
driver cable. 

All the operating of the driver is 
done by controlling the brakes on 
the two wheels of the old auto dif- 
ferential. It operates like this: to 
raise the pile driver, brake the free 
wheel of the differential drive (this 
is the right hand wheel). To hold 
the pile driver in any position the 
brakes are simply applied to both 
wheels. To release the pile driver 
the brake is simply released from 
both wheels. No clutches are 
necessary. 

This rig has meant that Steve 
Connolly has been able to maintain 
his fences which cover several hun- 


dred acres in some of the most 
rugged country in northeastern 
Washington quite easily each 


First of all he maintains a 
his fence lines so 
that he may pull his trailer be- 
hind his tractor and inspect all 
fence lines each spring. 

If he finds a bad post, he merely 
drives one in the ground and has 
it fixed. If he is putting in a new 
fence, he first goes down the row 
with a bulldozer making it smooth 
and level enough so that he can 
drive over ft with this rig. Natur- 
ally a road of this type need not 
be nearly as good as for driving 
over with a.truck or vehicle of that 
type. So this rig has been a big 
saver to Steve Connolly in more 
ways than one. 


spring. 
road along all 


blade is run by belt 
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HANDY HINTS 





OIL DRUM FEED CART 


i 


MOARDS DAIRY MAN 


“we 7 
. + 


Paul P. Jones, Ohio, made this 
grain feeding cart from an oil 
drum clamped to an ordinary two- 
wheel carrier. It allows him to 
cut sharp corners and is easy to 
push along the feed alley 

Ohio, JOHN KRILL, 


INSTALL A MASTER SWITCH 


With the great increase in the 
use of electric tools on the farm, 
it is a wonder that more children 
do not get mutilated. It can hap- 
pen to yours. There is a sure way 
of avoiding this hazard. Every shop 
should have a master switch and 
switch box. It should be placed 


high up on the wall, out of reach 
of the youngsters, and away from 
benches on which children might 
st ind 





If one forms the habit of cutting 
off the electricity when through 
with the job, there is little chance 
of accidents to youngsters from the 
electrically driven tools. These 
switch boxes can easily be locked 
with a padlock and chain attached 
near the box. 

Unfortunately, fingers do not 
grow back on children’s hands. An 
ounce of prevention is better than 
a pound of cure. 


Washington. L. J. SMITH. 


HOMEMADE HOIST 


A homemade hoist mounted on 
the front of Roy Eykamp’s army 
truck is a handy gadget. It can be 
used to drag heavy machinery into 
the truck or it will dump the truck 
box. The winch, standard equip- 
ment of ‘army trucks, is being put 
to good use with a hoist over cab 
of truck. This hoist is made out 





of a two-inch well casing, two 
pulleys, and a steel cable. 

This hoisting arrangement more 
than paid for itself in the thou- 
sands of bushels of corn it has 
moved during the past year. 

So. Dakota. HarrieT MARTINSON. 


BUILD A SALT BOX 


Bury a 50 gallon oil drum half 
way into the ground; fill barrel 
about half full of dirt. Pour about 
three inches of concrete over the 
dirt and you will have a very con- 
venient and substantial salt bor 
that will hold 100 Ibs. of loose 
salt. 


Iowa. BILLY MARTIN. 


CONTROL KICKING COWS 


We loop a rope around the body 
just in front of the hips and ud- 
der and draw it quite tight while 
the cow is being milked. This is 
the easiest and safest device we 
have tried to stop those kickers 
before they make a habit of it. 

North Carolina. H. A. McNatry. 


= 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


CARRY GREASE ALONG 





When several tractors and im- 
plements are working away from 
home, this device carries grease 
for all. The hoop is welded to the 
frame. 


Illinois. C. F. MARLEY. 


MILK CARTONS FOR FLARES 


Save your empty, wax inpregnat- 
ed milk cartons — they make ex- 
cellent emergency flares and flash- 
lights as they burn brightly and 
steadily for some time. Also fine 
for starting outdoor fireplaces, 
camp stoves or campfires. 

Mrs. CLARAE HILL. 

Washington. 





Late winter is a danger-season 
for rickets and vitamin A _ defi- 
ciency in farm animals. 








The Profit Picture of Jerseys 


$ Earlier maturity — lower feeding costs, quicker returns. 


$ More efficient production of milk solids per hundred pounds 


of body weight. 


$ More money for Jersey milk because of the higher content 


of protein, fat, minerals, vitamins, etc. 


Adaptability to all kinds of climates and environments. 


Longer useful life in the dairy herd — fewer replacements. 


s 
$ 
$ The best of grazing qualities. 
$ 


A breed backed by progressive programs for improvement. 


These all make a picture of profit. If you want to see this picture of more 


profit per acre on your farm, buy registered Jerseys. 


LESSON 


ignored. 


IN COW BUYING 


Profit is 
satistying picture 


Did you ever give serious consideration to the kind 
of picture a dairy herd makes on the ledger books? 
Whatever the picture looks like, you can be sure it’s the 
result” of many causes — feeding, management, breed- 
ing, ete. All affect the ledger pages and none can be 


The breed of dairy cattle has an important bearing 


on the financial picture you have on your dairy farm. 


all the profit possible. 


If you are a dairy farmer, it will pay you to look at 
this picturé from all angles to see if you are making 
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More on Mange 
Treatment 


In the December 25, 1953, issue 
of Hoard’s Dairyman, the writer 
discussed the subject of mange in 
cattle. Several treatments were 
listed but due to an oversight, 
Lindane was not included. One of 
our readers, a chemical manufac- 
turer, critici2ed the article for this 
oversight. The writer accepts the 
criticism and regrets the omission. 
Lindane is effective and safe and 
it is preferred by many. 

In New York state where mange 
is a more serious problem than in 
many other sections of the coun- 
try, Lindane is extensively used. 
Dr. Donald W. Baker, Professor 
of Parasitology at the New York 
State Veterinary College, suggests 
the use of Lindane as follows: 

Mix 1% to 2 pounds of 25 per 
cent wettable Lindane powder with 
100 gallons of water. This sus- 
pension is then sprayed on the 
animal being careful that the body 
is completely covered with at 
least 2 gallons and possibly 3 gal- 
lons for @ach animal. A_ second 
application is usually necessary 
and should be applied 10 days 
later. 

Another effective treatment for 
mange mites and lice is Chlordane. 
Use 2 pounds of actual Chlordane 
in wettable powder form mixed 
with 100 gallons of water. This 
makes a % per cent solution and 
is considered the proper strength 
to use as a spray. Dr. Baker does 
not recommend its use on animals 
that are producing milk. Some 
toxicity has been observed in calves 
following the use of Chlordane but 
none ,yhas occurred in adults. 

—E. A. WoELFFER, D. V. M. 





National 2-Year-Old 
Holstein-2x 


Cinderella Albertville Manor, 2- 
vear-old Holstein cow in the Al- 
bertville Holstein Farm herd, 
owned by Chris C. Jensen and 
Sons, Wisconsin, has completed a 
record making her a national lead- 
er on 2x milking. 

She produced 17,806 Ibs. milk, 
45 per cent, 806 Ibs. butterfat, in 
358 days on twice daily milking. 
The record was made at the age 
of 2 years, 10 months. Her 305- 
day record was 733.2 Ibs. butter- 
fat. The record was made on Herd 
Improvement Registry test under 
the supervision of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America. 


National 4-H Club Week 


National 4-H Club Week is be- 
ing held this year from March 6 
to 14. During that week, all 4-H 
Clubs throughout the country will 
be conducting a special drive to 
increase the membership in their 
organization. Latest official mem- 
bership figures show 2,016,138 boys 
and girls between the ages of 10 
and 21 enrolled in 4-H Clubs. 

Members from every state and 
county in the United States are 
actively participating in projects 
that range from agriculture to 
homemaking. They “learn by do- 
ing” under the supervision of vol- 
untary leaders who take great 
pleasure in teaching many skills in 
a program that is. educational as 
well as recreational. 

The Clothing Achievement Pro- 
gram is one of the most popular 
among the girls. Each of the girls 
enrolled has made, remodelled or 
mended an average of three and 
one-half garments during the year. 








Grass Silage Tip 


Here’s a tip for. dairymen who 
complain that their dairy cows 
won't eat grass silage. George Par- 
sons, Michigan State College ex- 
tension dairyman, says that this is 
not unusual — in fact, the college 


has the same problem with its 
dairy herd. 

He advises farmers to feed about 
five pounds of dry hay along with 
the grass silage. This will help 
sharpen their appetite for it. 


Even a small scratch on a cow’s 
teat or udder can open the way for 
infection with bovine mastitis 
germs. 





Sale Announcements 


Mar. 3—Holsteins. Mid-West Classic at 
St. Charles, Ill. Baird & Darcey, Sale 
Mers., Watertown, Wisconsin. 

April 5—Guernseys. Waukesha County 
Guernsey Breeders’ Association Sale at 
Waukesha, Wis. L. I. Burlingham, Sec. 

April 5, 6 & 7—Holsteins. Dispersal of 
the Hickory Creek Farms herd at Mc- 
Henry, Illinois. Baird & Darcey, Wauke- 
sha and Watertown, Wisconsin, Sale Mer. 
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BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


Bull Sales Are Good! PRODUCTION 


Our 

BREEDING Means More Milk—More Dollars. 
Of 39 sons of Sybil Ashburn Baronet Owl 
proved by DHIA, more than 77% raised pro- 
duction in daughters over dams. Buy A Brig- 
ham Bull Today! Make More Proiits Tomorrow. 


Write Today 





ST. ALBANS VERMONT 


Established 1803 
ELBERT &. BRIGHAM, Owner 


IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? e have many out of 
700, 800. or 900 Ib. dams. reeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 




















BILTMORE JERSEYS 


Breeding Jerseys for nearly three- 
quarters of a Century and with 
1,300 in the herd. 

ON THIS FACT YOU'LL AGREE 
You Can't Get More For Your Herd Sire 
Dollar Than At Biltmore Farms. Any 

Age. Any Price. Write Us Today. 


Billmore Farms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 














REGISTERED BORDER COLLIES 


Bloodlines sired by In- 
ternational and Import- 
ed Champions. 


L. B. TOPLIFF 
RFO +1, BOX +224 
Libertyville, i. 

Route +63 








CURTISS 
CANDY COMPANY FARMS 


| Improved Stud Service 


An opportunity to follow a well-defined, 
successful breeding program, as carried on 
at the Curtiss Candy Company Farms. 
Matings to present herd sires and looking 
ahead to future sires, combining the most 
desirable bloodlines 

Selected Matings available in all five 
major dairy breeds. For further informa- 
tion, consult your Curtiss Herd Technician 
in your area, or write: 


LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 
Cary, Illinois 














BROWN SWISS 
Profit More 


with 


a! 


Brown Swiss have built their own popularity 
Their consistent, profitable production over many 
years makes them the choice of better dairy farm- 
ers everywhere 

The market for Brown Swiss Cattle is strong, and 





* 4 


surplus cattle sold to go into other herds bring 
uniformly good prices. 

Because of their size, their strength, their rugged- 
ness and their ability to efficiently utilize pasture 
and coarse roughage, you will find Brown Swiss 
well adapted to your dairy farm conditions. They 
are truly the “‘Farmers Cow’’. Buy a foundation 
and you'll soon have a herd. 


For more information about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 








JERSEYS 








Telephone: Cary 5411 ; 


Bett ve. 





REGISTERED JERSEY HEIFERS 


We offer a few choice open and bred heifers 
sired by our two Superior Sires, Brampton 
W. R. Lord Clair, 17 daughters 545# B. F. 
and Standard Lord Basil, 11 daughters 
346¢ B. F. and out of dams with 5300s 
B. F. and on up. 

Gold Star Herd - Classification Ave. 87.5% 

PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfordsville, Ia. 


PIXY’S LOCHINVAR 


11,294 Ibs. milk is the M. E. average (farm fig- 
ures) on his first four daughters to finish test. 
Others doing as well. Sons for sale from high 
record tested families. Your inquiry will receive 
a prompt reply. 


CHAS. S. KELLY-DAVID KELLY, Hudson, Wis. 


BRYN MAWR FARM 
is now using Volunteer Rambling Lad, Silver 
Medal, Superior Sire. Fourteen tested daughters 
av. 10,498 Ibs. milk, 585 Ibs. fat, 12 Class. 
daughters average 82.12. 
FRANK 6. ASTROTH, R. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn, 


Choice high grade Jersey and Guernsey bred heif- 











ers. Also springers and yearlings, T.B Bang's 
Tested Also 5-6-7-8 months old heifers calfhood 
vaccinated. Quality production. From the nation's 


great dairy area. CLAUDE THORNTON, Piain 
View Stock Farm, R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 





GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS—Let us send you 
printed list of our present and former herd sires 
going back 50 years and see if you don't want a 
‘Better Butter Bred’’ Golden Sunset for your next 
herd sire. We have them any age. 

ENNIS JERSEY HERDS Festus, Missouri 





U. S. SAVINGS 
BONDS, NOW! 





GUERNSEYS 


Free GUERNSEY Facts 


Send now for FREE information about 
building your own profitable business with 
Guernseys. There's a ready market and premium 
price for Guernsey cate and GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY Milk. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
402 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 














HEAVEN HILL JERSEYS 


We Raise Only The 


MOST PROMISING 


Any Bull Calf Offered For Sale At 
Heaven Hill Farm has assire and dam 
that have proved their money making 
ability. 

For The Better Kind And Priced To 
Sell—Write For Particulars, 





HEAVEN HILL FARM 
Lake Placid Club, New York 











FOR SALE -- BULL 


born Oct. 1953. Dam made 12332— 
562 Jr2 305C 2x, on retest Syrs has 
4765—210 2x in 77 days. Sired by 
Tarbell Gallant Valroyal, 6 AR 
daughters, son of Former World 
Record Peerless Lenda and grandson 
of Douglaston Lady Augusta. A 
choice individual. Also a few select 
heifers all ages. 





TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smithville Flats New York 














REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS 


Choice registered Guernsey bulls by proven sires, 
such as Conrad Asterbilt and out of at 
least 400 pound dams, for sale. Large selection to 
choose from, serviceable age and younger. Calf- 
hood vaccinated. Bang's free, TB accredited herd 
Write or visit us for pedigrees and full particulars 


BRANDTJEN FARMS Farmington, Minn. 











FRANK LUHRS GAlfy_ cow mAnKker 


We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 
SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


— ALIA FEE SE STARS PRS OP 

FIVE 

EXCELLENT 
COWS 


When our herd was classified by the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club in 
March, five daughters of Playhaven's 
Y. Plymouth were classified Excellent. 
We bred and raised all of these, as 
well as the twelve daughters of our 
other sires that were classified Very 
Good If you are looking for produc- 
ing bloodlines that also possess good 
type, write for information on the 
young bull calves we now have for sale 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Young Bulls For Sale 


Backed by type breeding and records. We are of- 





La Salle 1456 














fering for sale sons of our herd sires, Meadow 
Lodge King's Duke and R. Lane's Proud King. 
Sires’ dams have records’ from 614 to 926 fat. 
Also some choice heifers Write today for full 
information. 


R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 
J. H. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for your purebred Guernseys. 
We know most of the breeders in America's 
Dairyland and will give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. ‘iood purebreds pay. 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Charies L. Dalton, Sec. 











GUERNSEY REGISTERED BULLS——Sired by 
Florham G. King (Seven nearest dams average 
16.535 milk and 819 fat.) Good type and ready to 
use. Price $185.00. LIBERTY FARM, Glanville 
and Wilkins, Lt , wi in. 











Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernseys you desire—-grade or pure bred 


Lee Burtingham, fieldman, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY 6SREEDERS' 
ASS'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 





GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering select Guernsey bul! catves up to service- 
able age. Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin, 
an outstanding type and production Sire. Oams: 
are daughters of the great proved high production 
Sire, Flying Horse Masters Royal, large, typy, 
good uddered cows with records up to over 10,900 
Iba. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-olds, 305—2x milking 


Heiter calves tor club work for Sale, the blue rib- 
bon kind The Right kind at the Right price. 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin. 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 
value of your herds. T.B. and Bang's tested. Serv- 
ice to buyers is free. JEFFERSON CO. GUERN- 
SEY BREEDERS’ ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


FOR SALE 


YOUNG GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 
by outstanding herd sires and out of high pro- 
duction dams from good cow families; also out- 
standing Yorkshire hogs from selective breeding. 
If interested send for free leaflets on our Guern- 
seys and Yorkshires. 


BURTON LANE FARM 
Lake Forest, ttlinois 








Box 552 
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Registered Holsteins = 


‘America’s Favorite Dairy Breed’’ 


Talk to the man who has a herd of big, beautiful Holstein 
cows in his barn if you want a “lift.” Maybe it won't be 
what he says so much as the way he says it, but you'll feel 
his PRIDE of ownership. 

HOLSTEINS JUSTIFY A MAN’S PRIDE THROUGH 
PERFORMANCE. 

You'll sense the SATISFACTION he has gained from 
building the registered herd. 

You'll see the ASSURANCE that comes from his ex- 
perience and knowledge of Holsteins and the profit he 
makes from them 

You'll discover the PLEASURE of a man who is en- 
joying his life’s work. 

Holsteins are recognized as the profit-making breed of 
dairy cattle 
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A mark of pride for all to see is the roadside 
sign of a Registered Holstein dairyman. Few 
satisfactions in farming can equal the feeling 
of achievement and security it means when 
your entire herd is registered. Your farm name 
is respected and admired for miles around 


when it represents a registered herd of high- 
producing Holsteins — the breed with a future. 
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HALLROSE ZOZO CAMILLE 
She is classified ‘‘Excellent’’. 
She has 7 splendid records on 3-time milking 
in 305 and 365 days. 


WE OFFER A SON OF “MAD- 
CAP BUTTER BOY” FROM A 
DAUGHTER OF “ZOZO 
CAMILLE” 


CAMILLE, pictured above, 1s 

the dam of ‘Carnation Skylark Ca- 
mille’, classified ‘‘Very Good" who is 
the dam of the bull, Ear Tag B-85, born 
July 25, 1953, we offer for sale this week. 


These wonderful cows are not only 
beautiful individuals and real producers. 
but they are capable of transmitting 
these qualities. Carnation Skylark Ca- 
mille (dam of Ear Tag B-85) for exam- 
ple, was the dam of the first prize Pro- 
duce-of-Dam at the 1953 Tennessee Val- 
ley Fair, and second prize Produce at 
the 1953 Grand National Livestock Ex- 
position 

The sire of the bull, B-85, is a son of 
the Gold Medal bull, Carnation Imperial 
Madcap Lad, out of ‘“‘Excellent’’ Frasea 
Butter Girl Wayne 

Here's a bull with a remarkable pedi- 
gree. Let us tell you more about him. 


CARNATION MILK 
FARMS, 


Z020 


Address: 


Dept. +27 
1060 Stuart Building, 
Seattle 1, Washington 








HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where ‘op 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 


“Heart of Indiana's Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also. Shetland 
ponies. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 








PRODUCTION and TYPE HERD SIRE 
We have a young bull born 516-53 with 
lots of type. His dam made 565 Ibs. as a 2- 
year-old and won 3rd prize at Indiana 
State Fair as a 3-year-old. His sire is from 
a high record family and he has been a 
Grand Champion. Write for pedigree, pho- 
to and price. 


MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, Indiana 








WISCONSIN INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


We now have some choice young fe- 
males from Junior calves to bred 2- 
year-olds to offer. These are from our 
best blood lines and this is an excellent 
opportunity for 4-H Club members and 
young breeders to select breeding stock 
at a minimum cost. We also have a few 
young bulls from high-record dams. Our 
new list is ready 


For information write 
W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
State Dept. of Public Welfare 
State Capitol Madison, Wisconsin 























HOLSTEINS GUERNSEY 
Large selection of cow-size close-up and springing 
heifers and young cows capable of heavy produc- 
tion. Cho ality. Grades at Farmer prices. 
lirect country purchases Private daily sales. 
r.B. and Bang’s Tested; many Calfhood Vacci- 
nated. Reasonable delivery anywhere. Prices quot- 
ed without obligation. Buy with confidence from 
Ohio's oldest reliable, Licensed and Bonded Dis- 
tributors. Serving the dairy farmer for 105 con- 
tinuous years 
L. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Established 1849 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Office Ph.: Kirby 5041 Night Ph.: Valley 8024 
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Stoffell Carnation Sir Ormsby 
This month we offer the calf pictured 
above born September 2, 1953. He is 
sired by our senior herd sire, Carna- 
tion Stylemaster. 

This calf is dammed by Cedar Park 
Pauline Ormsby, who has a record of 
697.7 lbs. fat and 18,725 lbs. milk on 
2X as an eight year old. 

This is a nice type calf, well grown, and 
has inheritance to transmit pleasing 
type with good production in lots of 
herds. For price and pedigree write: 


STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 


Route #12, Knoxville, Tennessee 














LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 


Offer a choice selection of bull calves. up to ten 
months old, sired by our great young sire, L. Re- 
gal Pearl, a 3 year old son of the noted Pabst 
Regal, from a 737-lb. 2x, Excellent cow of rich 
Ormsby breeding. Dams are all A.R. cows with 
2x records from 400 Ibs. as junior 2 yr. olds, up 
to 650 Ibs. as mature cows. Several from 4% 
dams. Send for pedigrees and descriptions. 

A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 

(Accredited and Certified Herd) 











born Sept. 27. 
1953. Sired by Carnation Madcap Stand- 
out and dammed by Elsie Dabar Kariole 
Homestead who has a record of 520.4 


Yarnell’s Heilo Matador, 


B. F., 12748.00 Ibs. milk with a 4% 
test made under ordinary farm condl- 
tions on 2X milking. 

This is a fine individual with type and 
inheritance to please. Price right for 
quick sale. For pedigree and added in- 
formation write: 


YARNELL'S MILK FARM 
R.R. 1, Columbus, Indiana 

















90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 


for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 
stein cows are raised from founda- 
tion purebreds. Priced to meet your 
demands, one or a carload. We have 
transportation for delivery to your 
farm. Write or Phone. 
Office Juneau 2046, 
Residence Beaver Dam 4584 


BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 








FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Fight coun- 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 
bred and grades, also good registered service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predominant. 
Fieldman Service. Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
136% Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. Phone 7545. 











Dairy Cows For Sale 


Tt in need of good dairy cows, selected 
from Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly 
populated Holstein territory, write FRANCIS 
DARCEY. 

Tri-County Holstein Association 


Watertown Wisconsin 














. JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Good Holsteins roqiatered or grades — one 
or a carload — Let us -— you _on qual- 
ity cattle from accredited herds. Over 1000 
herds with 350 on DHIA to select from. 
Free fleldman's services. 

CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 
Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Apple biood tines. Selected trom the best 
herds in the state of Wisconsin where better pure- 
bred sires have been used fr over 30 years. We 
cover fifteen of the leading duiry counties in Wis 
consin. 

We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
purebred and high grades. At present, there are 


special offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truck load lots. We 
service over 700 herds. Our motto is ‘Quality 
at the lowest prices possible." 

Services—-W. L. Baird, Arthur Bennett. Harvey 
Swartz, Ed Weyker, Frank Swartz, Don Stouffer 


can handle orders for truck 


at your disposition 
Waukesha, Wis., 


or carloads. Telephone 3644, 
or write for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sales and fieldman service on grade 
and purebred cattle from one of Wisconsin's largest 
Dairy counties where 15.000 cattle are on D.H.I.A 
test and more than 30.000 are bred artificially 
For information write 
FRANK €. = om Fieldman 


te Dial 3-5538 








353 W. St. 
Office Phone Dial 6- 0513. 


HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


REGISTERED AND C&RADES 
A personal service for Holstein buyers. I 
can secure good Holsteins, ali ages, regis- 
tered or grades. Over 30 years experience as 
a breeder and buyer. Free Fieldman service. 
Write or wire for complete information. 


HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 


Frank Hertel, 619 Robert St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phone: 599 day or night 
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THE MIDWEST CLASSIC 


ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
AT THE SALES PAVILION ON 


MARCH 3, 1954 


offers an unusual opportunity to get the 
best In Registered Holsteins. 75 head. Ey 
ery animal selected with care. Every cow 


is from a 
the better 


has a good record; every heifer 
good record dam. Consigned by 
breeders in the Mid-West States 


Pabst sends a son of ‘Raven’ We have a 
son of ‘“‘Walker Lad’’, a son of ‘‘Leader’’, 
a son of “Roburke’’ with excellent pedi- 
grees 


A place to buy safely and profitably. 
BAIRD & DARCEY, Mgrs., Watertown, Wis. 








REGISTERED HOLSTEINS FOR SALE—Breed 








ing stock of both sexes and high producing her 
replacements, both grades and purebreds of a 
ages, also some ay ally g 1 heifer calves for 
Club projects Let us know your needs and 
will be glad to fill your order Hawthorn: Metlody 
Farms, Libertyville, tH. 
EUREKA ob pomem have bulls sired by our Car- 
nation Plunde Their d ‘ re the result of 
sovenal Cametion bulls 1935 and of mar 
of DHIA testing « bo rn trom Feb " 





vears 
t« 


date have type nd production t otfer 


C. E. HURLBERT 
EUREKA FARMS Stockton, 


They 
y 


a 
Illinois 








Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $3.00. 





Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


3 ye u’re looking for cows or heifers come 
odge County where good Holsteins are 
rated. Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small. 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Phone 4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 


AYRSHIRES 
PNAS TSS 


Most ProritasLe Cows Rap 


Big Milkers~- - Hardy Rustlers 
‘OD Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 


Wrete ber Boobler. 
Ayrshire Breeders Association 
10 Center St, Brandan, Vi 


















BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 
Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have 200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection. . 
Or we will fill your order on xi 
direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D, on your approval. All animals 
T.B. and Bang'’s free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 27F3 











. 
Grade and Purebred Holsteins 
Richland County's best herds. For fieldman serv- 
ice contact —- RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 


RICH, Secretary. 
Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, WIS. 


INVEST TODAY IN 


A BULL that can give you a nice 





uniform look 


ing. profit making, top producing herd for the 
future. We have them from 2 months to 2 years 
old out of 500% to 7002 fat 2x dams classified 
V.G. or G.P The sires are plus proven The 


prices are right. Write us. Let us send you pedi- 
gree and information. We can help you make a 
sound investment that will pay off! 


ALSO FEMALES FOR SALE 
A breeding program that BLENDS the RIGHT 
Holsteins the BEST way. 


THE ELDONON HERD 


DONALD W. JOHNSON BARTLETT, ILL. 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 





IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 
THREE OF OUR REGISTERED AYRSITRES 
ARE CALVING SOON, TAKE A BULL CALF, 
USE HIM UNTIL 3 YEARS OLD FREE. WRITE 
CLARENCE L. CORKWELL, Mt. Sterling, Ohio 





AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES-—Now is the time 
to buy that bull calf you'll need for service 
next fall. Write for pedigrees and prices of bul 
calves from dams with official records, backed 
by type classified and progeny tested ancestry 
Strathglass Farm, Box 71, Port Chester, N. Y. 
















AYRSHIRES 


Ys WINDROW BULLS 
Are Heading Top Herds 
Coast To Coast 
There’s A Reason 


Storm Cloud of Windrow Production Tops 
Them Ali—You Too Can Look Forward To 
Herd Improvement With A Son Or Grandson 
Ot “Storm Cloud.’’ Write 


FARMS 
5501 Coolidge Highway 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


WINDROW 




















Ayrshire Bull Calves 


Two excellent bull ents ‘ 1 typed 
dame and by Carefree Diamond Jin whose first 7 
daughters average i 853 Ibe. Milk. 4.29% 508 
Ibs. Fat M. bk. 305 days 2X ») ‘ i 
for light service out of a dam with over 500 Ibs 
Fat. Write for pedigree and prices. 


CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 
New Haven 


yut of tested ar 


Indiana 





COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


Top quality Holstein heifers 
bred for type and production 
iceable registered bulls 
insured transportation 


and young cows, 
Also select, serv- 
Can furnish competent, 
Free fieldman service 
Direct inquiries to: 
WwW. K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus, Wis. 
Phone Fall River 26F21 


o : 
Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 
Come to Barron County 
for good productive, 
healthy. commercial dairy 
cows and foundation pure 
breds. Our county associ 
ations cooperate to render 
sales service to buyers. 
Write BARRONCO. 





RON, WIS. 








"HARMONIZE" YOUR HERD !! 


“HARMONY,” Classified Very Good, has an Excellent, 
members of an All-American Get of Sire Nomination. 


same sire has been nominated. 
‘“‘Harmony” 

Ring winner. 
Could you use a son of 
ords to 700 of Fat? 


SCOTT MEYER & SONS 


as well as quite a number of his offspring, has been 


**Harmony’’? Out of one of our good, 
(Herd Classification Score—53 head—83%%). 


fall sister. 
Since then another Get 


They were both 
of the 


a consistent Show 


2X. brood cows with rec- 


Hannibal, Missouri 





in our herd, 





Weber Hazelwood Burke 
aven 
Gold Medal Prover Sire Acc.-Neg. 


intensifying his inheritance for 
high production and outstanding type 


Burke-bred bulls and semen available. 
Write for pedigrees and terms. 


PABST FARMS, INC. 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 






These proven grandsons of the Gold Medal sag le a ’ 
Sire, Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad, are being aan ee 
used on Burke daughters and granddaughters 
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Wis Leader 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 











“My Quonset 40 x 60 barn allowed me to 
double my herd and it saves me the time and 
cost of at least one hired man,” says 
Allely, Montezuma, lowa. 








SS 
Satine tts See cfatite - 


Alfred Gale, Monango, N. Dakota, works in 
the 36-foot shop end of his Quonset 32 x 72. 
Mr. Gale uses the other 36 feet of his Quonset 
for bulk storage of grain. 





There’s a QUONSET® 


for every job ~ 


a" 


on your farmstead 





arm, 


Increase production per man 
hour, save time and labor with 
an efficient Quonset beef or 
dairy barn. 


Insure good quality, high pro- 
2] tein hay and reduce feeding 
chores with a Quonset hay- 
drying and self-teeding unit. 


Lengthen the life of your ex- 
pensive farm machinery and 
reduce depreciation costs with 
a handy Quonset machinery 
storage building. 


og, Creer = 


aes, a ae, 
There's neither moisture nor insect damage 
to ear corn stored in my Quonset 16. I pic 
earlier and dry in storage,” says Joe Matejka, 
Strang, Nebraska, “for higher profits.” 


r—s - oy 





My Quonset hay drying building pays for 

itself every year in increased hay quality, 

Pag production and less labor,” says G. E. 
irk, Hutchinson, Minnesota, 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION ‘sim 


Stran-Stee! Division 


address of my nearest Quonset dealer. 
Name ——— 


Address —_ 












NATIONAL STEEL gh CORPORATION 


—_—, t 
site 5 
W ry 






Pick corn earlier and store it 
safely in a Quonset Corn Dry- 
ing and storage building. 


Boost grain profits and reduce 
loss from spoilage every year— 
dry and store your grain or 
shelled corn in a Quonset 16 
Crop Dryer. 


See your Quonset dealer today about 
these money-making, labor-saving 
Quonsets forthe farm. Easily financed 
through the Quonset Purchase Plan. 









“Right now my Quonset 32 x 48 is filled with 
rain,” says Eddie Berens, Selby, S$. Dakota, 
“but later on it may shelter farm machinery or 

house my livestock.” 


= 


jane, Sapdien ee ve gret — says 
ose’ inger, Fr inois. “It's ea 
to produce quality milk in this insulated, well 
f-saving Quonset.” 





ventilated la 





Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 
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| GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP., Stran-Steel Div., Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. | 
Please send me the latest literature on Quonsets for farm service buildings and the name and | 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 





In Holland... 


Close supervision is required and all herds 
over four cows must be production tested. 


by H. A. Herman 


IMPROVE production and 
control sterility in her milk 
cows, Holland, in her post- 

war reconstruction, depends heav- 
ily on an artificial insemination 
program, started in 1946. About 
665,000 (or 33 per cent) of the 
nation’s cattle are enrolled. There 
are 21 bull studs and 700 local 
breeding societies in the country. 

Artificia? insemination is under 
the control of The Netherlands 
Ministry of Agriculture which 
grants permission for its use only 
to artificial breeding societies. Its 
use by individual breeders is for- 
bidden. 

The program is carried out 
through local artificial breeding so- 
cieties which are subject to the 
supervision of a central commit- 
tee. There is a similar committee 
for each province. The local com- 
mittee is made up of farmers, live- 
stock breeding experts, and vet- 
erinarians. 

The Holland government subsi- 
dizes the artificial breeding pro- 
gram by paying part of the cost 
to small farmers. Grants are also 
made for the founding of bull 
studs and the development of 
breeding centers. 


Requirements for a permit... 


Some of the operators of arti- 
ficial breeding associations in the 
United States would find the regu- 
lations in The Netherlands quite 
irritating. In the United States 
the breed registry associations pri- 
marily require only proper iden- 
tification of semen and the cow 
serviced. To obtain permission to 
practice artificial breeding in Hol- 
land a local society must agree to: 

1. Permit supervision by the 
provincial and central artificial 
breeding committee. 

2. Use bulls that meet speci- 
fied standards for production and 
type. 

3. Employ certified veterinarians 
as technicians. 

4. Enter all herds over four 
cows on milk recording programs. 

5. Inseminate all cows in an 
owner's herd. 

6. Register all progeny result- 
ing from artificial insemination. 

Bulls used in the artificial in- 
semination program must be from 
dams and granddams that meet 
minimum production requirements 
for milk and butterfat. They must 
meet rigid tests for semen quality, 
be of acceptable type, and free 
from disease. 

Bulls are selected on the basis 
of the average production of the 
first 100 unselected artificially 
sired daughters, not on dam-daugh- 
ter comparisons. About a third 
of the bulls considered for use 
in artificial breeding centers are 
rejected. 

The value of a sire for use in 
artificial breeding is judged by his 
transmitting ability for milk and 
butterfat production and the char- 


acter of his progeny with regard 
to health, reproduction, and free- 
dom from heritable defects. In 
1952 there were 777 sires in 
breeding centers. The average 
first-service conception rate was 
56 per cent. Of the cows serviced, 
89 per cent conceived. 


Everyone pays for testing . . . 


About 55 per cent (or over 
800,000) of the milk cows were 
enrolled in a testing program in 
1952. The cattle are fed on home- 
produced feeds consisting largely 
of roughages. The average produc- 
tion is 9,042 pounds of milk, 331 
pounds of butterfat, with a 3.6 per 
cent test. 

More than 1,100 local milk-re- 
cording associations are in opera- 
tion. The government subsidizes 
testing. The funds for this pur- 
pose are secured by collecting 
about 3 cents for each 100 pounds 
of milk produced in the herds of 
all farmers whether they test or 
not. 

The local testing association is 
under the supervision of the Pro- 
vincial Milk Recording Society. 
About half the cows are tested 
every two weeks, over 40 per cent 
each three weeks, and only 7 per 
cent at monthly intervals. 

The local association employs a 
sampler, who takes the milk sam- 
ples, and a tester, who runs the 
butterfat tests in a central lab- 
oratory and records the results. 


We could take a lesson... 


Perhaps few dairymen and too 
few artificial breeding associations 
appreciate the tremendous oppor- 
tunity and responsibility we, in 
America, have with regard to regu- 


lations concerning our artificial 
breeding and production testing 
programs. 


Our DHIA testing program is 
largely state- and locally-admin- 
istered with assistance and guid- 
ance through the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Unfortunately, our voluntary pro- 
gram of DHIA testing embraces 
only about 4 per cent of the total 
milk cows and renders it difficult 
to get enough tested daughters to 
prove sires used in artificial breed- 
ing. Most association managers 
are finding it requires about 3,000 
first services from a young sire 
to produce the 100 tested daugh- 
ters necessary to give him an A. B. 
proof. 

We could well take a_ lesson 
from Holland and give our testing 
program a_ boost. 

Likewise, let us hope that those 
operating “semen producing busi- 
nesses” in this country will con- 
tinue to maintain fair and pro- 
gressive practices so they may con- 
tinue to form the policies for their 
industry. This is a trust and an 
obligation that the artificial breed- 
ing interests in America must take 
seriously, and not abuse its privi- 
leges for monetary gain. 
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Veterinary Column- 


E: A. WOELFFER, D.V.M. 


Rabies 


Rabies continues to be a menace 
to humans and animals. There 
have been recent and _ repeated 
outbreaks in various parts of the 
country. Since it is possible for 
the disease to flare up in your 
neighborhood at any time and be- 
cause it is one of the most mis- 
understood diseases, we will at- 
tempt to answer some of the 
questions that have come to us. 

Is rabies mostly confined to 
dogs? 

Yes, dogs are the _ principal 
source of this disease, not because 
they are more susceptible than 
other domestic animals but be- 
cause they roam more and have 
greater contact with wild and oth- 
er domestic animals. 

What causes rabies? 

Rabies is a virus infection that 
affects nervous tissue, particularly 
the brain. The virus is also car- 
ried in the saliva. The disease is 
spread or transferred when anoth- 
er animal or a person is bitten by 
a rabid animal. 

Will a person bitten always be- 
come infected? 


Not always. If the bite of a 
rabid dog or other carniverous ani- 
mal is through clothes or a heavy 
garment so that the saliva cover- 
ing the teeth is wiped off before 
the teeth enter the flesh, the dis- 
ease may not be transmitted to 
the person bitten. The same may 
be true if the skin remains un- 
broken. But bear this in mind that 
all of the virus may not be re- 
moved by the clothes and it takes 
only a tiny scratch to admit the 
infection. Take no chances if ra- 
bies is suspected. Do not delay in 
contacting your doctor. 

What are the symptoms found 
in rabid cattle? 

Cattle, like other animals, exhib- 
it variable symptoms depending 
upon the course or stage of the 
disease observed. Usually there are 
three distinct stages. In cattle 
they are usually less distinct or 
roticeable than in dogs. The ani- 
mal is usually depressed and rest- 
less at first. It is during this 
stage that the dog roams and at- 
tacks almost anything that gets 
in his way. 

Cattle often are observed to be 
off feed or exhibit a desire to chew 
or lick dirt, straw, wood, stones, 
glass, and other objects. Some- 
times there is itching and the ani- 
mal tries to chew or lick the irri- 
tated parts. Cattle often stand in 
one place and raise and lower their 
head. The upper lip is sometimes 
drawn back and often the animal 
pushes or bores with its horns 
against a fence or wall. 

Usually a paralysis of the throat 
develops that may be mistaken for 
choke. During this stage the ani- 
mal is unable to eat. 

I know that dogs can be vacci- 
nated for rabies. Can I have my 
cattle vaccinated also? 

Successful vaccination of cattle 
against rabies could undoubtedly 
be accomplished but it is. not re. 
carded as a practical measure be- 
cause of the large dosage and high 
cost involved. 

As a young man I was bitten 


by a rabid dog. I took the Pasteur 
treatment and because of it I am 
alive and well. I dread the thought 
of having this disease around. Why 
can’t we get rid of it? 

The know-how of _ eradicating 
this disease is at hand. The will 
to do the job is lacking. Only an 
aroused public will bring about the 
desire to accomplish the task. In 
the meantime, every effort should 
be made to present facts of this 
disease to the public. A national 
concerted effort would eliminate 
rabies in a comparatively short 
period of time. 


LEPTOSPIROSIS 


We are having a problem with 
our dairy herd which is calfhood 
vaccinated. We are losing our 
calves; one at four months, the 
rest around six or seven, and one 
just 12 days from full-time. Two 
of the cows died also. We think 
it may be leptospirosis and have 
bled the herd and sent the sample 
in to be checked. 

Say the herd has leptospirosis, 
that is, say eight or ten out of 20, 
what would be the logical thing to 
do, sell the whole herd or just the 
ones that have it? 

I have read that there is a vac- 
cine for leptospirosis, but of course 
we don’t know much about it. 

Eldora, Iowa W. H. V. 


The best procedures for con- 
trolling the spread of leptospirosis 
in a herd have not yet been care- 
fully worked out. It would be our 
opinion, if the blood tests show the 
herd or certain individuals of the 
herd to be infected, that the in- 
fected animals be treated and iso- 
lated and the sick animals treated 
soon after symptoms appear. 

A new vaccine for leptospirosis is 
now available to veterinarians and 
it is possible that the vaccination 
of susceptible animals may prove a 
satisfactory supplement for con- 
trolling the infection. 

We suggest you keep close touch 
with your veterinarian for further 
symptoms of the disease so that 
early treatment may be applied 
and isolation of infected animals 
be practiced in as practical a man- 
ner as possible. We believe infect- 
ed animals should be isolated rath- 
er than sold, unless some of the 
affected animals have about out- 
lived their usefulness. 





UDDER SWELLS 


Is there any treatment for a cow 
that is just fresh and milking good 
but her udder stays large or as 
large as before milked out? Before 
freshening her udder was normal. 

Lisbon, N. Y. J. A. B. 

If the. udder of your cow is free 
of infection and the swelling or 
edema presen* is due to freshen- 
ing, we suggest you try a suspen- 
sory which can be purchased or 
made of a gunny sack suspended 
beneath and around the udder. This 
is filled with chopped ice and main- 
tained for a half hour at a 


_timte. When the suspensory is re- 


moved, the udder should be dried 
and gently massaged with oil or a 
very mild liniment and the proce- 
dure repeated as often as necessary. 








Just like human babies, bigger and better 
calves are now raised on a formula, too! 


‘~~ =>. 
The EXCLUSIVE CALF FORMULA that 


completely replaces whole milk for calves 


Just as human babies are now reared on scientific formulas without the 
mother’s milk, so too have wise dairymen switched to CALVITA... the 
complete calf formula ...to raise sturdy, healthy calves without a single 
drop of whole milk! The exclusive CALVITA formula contains such im- 
portant nutrients as quick energy dextrose, over 50°) milk solids, stabilized 
vitamins, and amino acids. . . ingredients that supply the proper nutritional 
balance to make calves grow bigger and faster, and healthier too! Don't feed 
expensive milk when CALVITA can do the job at a far lower cost. 


A COMPLETE FORMULA—not a partial replacer or starter. 


Look at this cost comparison 


er Comparison of cost per 100 lbs. of milk ration 


WHOLE MILK @ $3.50 cwt.... $3.50] $9 00 EXTRA PROFIT 
CALVITA (mixed with water).$1.50/ 4@ PER CWT. 


Naturally, if you are getting more than $3.50 cwt. for your milk, 
your extra profit, by feeding CALviTA, will be even greater. 


A TRUE FORMULA, CONTAINING A BLEND OF 
MANY IMPORTANT NUTRITIONAL ELEMENTS 


@ CONSISTS OF OVER 50% MILK SOLIDS. 


@ VITAMINS “A” AND “D” STABILIZED IN 
DRY FORM FOR FULL POTENCY. 


CONTAINS AUREOMYCIN TO 
COMBAT SCOURS AND COLDS 


Remember . . . there's no 
substitute for CALVITA 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR FULL 

INFORMATION OR WRITE TO... 
NATIONAL 

VITAMIN PRODUCTS CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINNESOTA 








...Back in 


1917! 








In 1954 It Is Too SLOW and 
You Have to Ride the CLAW! 


You wouldn’t buy that kind of milking machine in e ¢ 
1954 and every day a lot of dairy farmers decide to CE GOH WAGE 
quit using that kind of machine. 


That is why in 1953 more thousands of farmers 
than ever before* decided to switch to Surge... not 
just more farmers but more thousands of farmers, 


No claw riding with Surge because Surge 
TUG & PULL automatically holds the teat cups down 
where they belong. 





*More than in any previous year. 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 W. 19th Street Chicago 23, Illinois 


Copyright 1954, Babson Bros. Co. 
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